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From the Editors 


IT'S ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to read his- 
torian Stewart Burns’ compelling article on 
the global slave trade in this issue without 
being moved—if not to action, then at least 
to tears. Burns, as well as authors Sylvia Yu 
and Abayea Pelt, describes the unmitigated 
evil of modern trafficking, telling the sto- 
ries of young children and adults—mostly 
female—who are cruelly exploited, often 
over many years, for the pleasure or profit 
of others. 

But in some ways it’s the sheer mag- 
nitude of the evil that makes it so hard to 
confront. That’s true in numerical terms: 
Millions of people around the world suffer 
as sex or labor slaves or child soldiers. But 
perhaps even more daunting are the spiritual 


and psychological obstacles— 
the understandable temptation 
to avoid the pain of facing this 
kind of inhumanity by denying 
the horrible realities or by turn- 
ing our attention elsewhere. 

In the midst of this stand 
the inspiring stories of people— 
from China and Cambodia to the 
streets of Washington, D.C.—who 


people into lives of horror. 
The stories in this issue 
represent numerous ways to 
confront trafficking. These 
various efforts—and many 
others—are absolutely needed 
because, as Burns explains, 
defeating this demon will take 


{\\\ every nonviolent tool avail- 


able and every contribution 


refuse to acquiesce to this injus- 
tice, and who are taking concrete steps to 
make a difference in real people’s lives. 
They’re engaged in everything from direct 
rescue efforts to public policy work to “pre- 
ventative education” for girls who might 
be susceptible to the lies that lure innocent 


possible. As Marian Wright 
Edelman, founder of the Children’s Defense 
Fund, put it, “So often we think we have got 
to make a difference and be a big dog. Let us 
just try to be little fleas biting. Enough fleas 
biting strategically can make a big dog very 
uncomfortable.” = 


Letters 


WHOSE EVANGELICAL? 

Soong-Chan Rah’s article on “Salt, Light, 
and Social Change” in the November 2011 
issue was of special interest. I take no fault 
with it, save this: It is a mistake to use “evan- 
gelicalism” as an all-encompassing word. 
Evangelicalism as practiced by Sojourners 
and evangelicalism as practiced by funda- 
mentalists are not the same. 

Secular media conflates the two, but 
Sojourners shouldn't. “Fundamentalism” 
was a part of the lingua franca of Americana 
through much of the 20th century, but after 
9/11 its usage became lethal. Fundamentalists 
were smart enough to understand their 
nomenclature needed redeeming, so they 
became “evangelicals.” They changed their 
identity but not their theology. They remain, 
as they were, biblical literalists. 

People are free to believe as they choose. 
But Sojourners evangelicals, who believe 
in social justice, deserve to be identified as 
people holding to different values than their 
right-wing, reactionary brethren. Maybe, in 
delineating the difference, Sojourners can 
help secular media own up to its responsi- 
bility. George Mitrovich 

San Diego, California 


NO EXIT? 
Certainly it is questionable for our govern- 
ment to be keeping contract soldiers in Iraq 


“Our values have been turned upside down. The need 
to have so much stuff has made us financially 


insecure at best.” 


behind our backs (“A Stunning Victory,” by 
Phyllis Bennis, December 2011). But I nev- 
ertheless find Bennis arguments disturbing. 
Assuming it is true that the Iraqi government 
is “weak and corrupt,’ is that a reason for us 
to leave? If we save money by getting out of 
Iraq, is she seriously suggesting that our gov- 
ernment would spend the money instead on 
health care for children? 

Surely the United States has some con- 
tinuing responsibility in Iraq after all that we 
have done there? I agree that more deaths is 
not the right way to deal with the problems, 
but I suspect that whatever is the right way 
will nevertheless require a continued U.S. 
commitment to spending funds in Iraq and 
perhaps also to sending people who may be 
at some risk of their lives. 

Norm Mundhenk 
Poulsbo, Washington 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 

Jim Wallis packed a lot of ideas into “An Open 
Letter to Occupy Wall Street” (December 
2011). I'm hoping he will expand on his final 
statement that we need to think in terms of 


a new spirituality. To me, that means basic 
changes in our everyday lives. I don’t think 
most people realize how much their think- 
ing has been influenced by advertising and 
other media. We have become obsessed with 
having the newest, latest clothes, toys, tech 
stuff, cars, etc. 

Our values have been turned upside 
down. The need to have so much stuff has 
made us financially insecure at best. Caring 
for others has been reduced to giving money 
to charity. Caring for our kids is about giv- 
ing them stuff. 

I would like to see this new, younger gen- 
eration reject consumerism. Yup, that does 
sound un-American. We need to stop focus- 
ing on making money and junk and focus on 
putting our energy into what is truly ben- 
eficial to the health and well-being of the 
inhabitants of this planet. S$. Holmgren 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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ENCORE! 


Spirituality for Life’s Second Act 


HUMAN 


FEBRUARY 27-29 
at Kanuga 


The second half of life is a time to wake 
up to what has been true all along — life 
with all of its ups and downs is a sheer gift. 
Explore your purpose amid the natural 
cycles of life and you just might find 
yourself surprised by joy. 


Keynoters: The Very Rev. Dr. Alan 
Jones, prolific author and retired dean 
of Grace Cathedral Episcopal Church in 
San Francisco, and the Rev. Dr. Margaret 
Guenther, noted retreat leader, lecturer 
and author. 
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Tens of millions of 
humans live in bondage 
worldwide, tens of 

thousands in the US. 


Social justice advocates 


PRAFFICKING 


| Dillon Burroughs and 
Charles Powell shine 
a spotlight on what's 


SLAVERY 


happening in our 


nation and world. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Defining ‘Evangelicals’ in an Election Year 


HERE WE GO again. Presidential 
elections are coming, and the role of 
“evangelicals” is predictably becom- 
ing a hot political story. Voices on 
both the Religious Right and secular 
Left describe evangelicals as zealous 
members of the ultra-conservative 
political base. 

Why? Perhaps because some 
conservative Republicans want to 
claim a religious legitimacy and 
constituency for their ideological 
agenda, and some political liberals 
seem determined to portray reli- 
gious people as intellectually flawed, 
right-wing crazies with dangerous 
plans for the country. 

Let me be clear as someone who 
is part of a faith community that is, 
once again, being misrepresented 
and manipulated. Most people see 
me as politically progressive. And I 
am an evangelical Christian. 

I believe in one God, the central- 


Evangelicals run the political gamut 
from conservative to decidedly 


liberal. 


ity and Lordship of God's son, Jesus 
Christ, the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the authority of the scriptures, the 
saving death of the crucified Christ, 
and his bodily resurrection. 

I love my liberal church friends, 
but I am more theologically con- 
servative. I have many allies on the 
religious Left, but Iam not a member 
of it. I work closely with brothers and 
sisters of other faith traditions where 
we have common concerns, but I will 
never compromise the truth of my 
own faith. I collaborate with people 
of no religious affiliation—religion 
has no monopoly on morality. But 
I also believe in evangelism, and I 
have called and led people to faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

For me and a growing number of 
others, it is precisely because we are 


Bible-believing and Jesus-following 
evangelical Christians that we have a 
fundamental commitment to social, 
economic, and racial justice and are 
called to be good stewards of God’s 
creation, peacemakers in a world of 
conflict and war, and consistent advo- 
cates for human life and dignity. And 
because we are members of the global 
body of Christ, we don't believe God 
blesses and loves our country more 
than others. The gospel doesn’t co- 
exist well with empires. 

Many—even most—evangeli- 
cals don't fit media stereotypes and 
are growing weary of hearing them 
repeated, especially from those 
who know nothing about us, have 
an agenda to use or distort who we 
are and what we believe, or simply 
should know better. 

After the election in 2004, I 
wrote a book called God's Politics: 
Why the Right Gets it Wrong and the 
Left Doesn't Get It. In 2012, the Right 
still gets it wrong when they claim 
that most evangelicals are firmly in 
their base; and the Left still doesn’t 
get it when they tacitly agree that all 
evangelicals support the most con- 
servative candidates. But the myth 
survives, perhaps because it’s in the 
interest of both sides. 

On the one hand we have reli- 
gious fundamentalists who are 
eager to use evangelicals, and on 
the other hand we have secular fun- 
damentalists who want to prove 
that evangelicals are dangerous 
extremists. But the facts belie the 
stereotypes. Evangelicals run the 
political gamut from conservative 
and moderate to progressive and 
decidedly liberal. To suggest that 
most evangelicals reside on the far 
right is simply not true. 

Younger evangelicals are more 
concerned than some of their par- 
ents with issues of social justice, 
human rights, environmental pro- 
tection, and peace. Evangelicals 
in African-American and Latino 


churches tend to be more focused 
than many of their white co-religion- 
ists on economic and racial justice 
and related issues such as immi- 
gration. Differences exist between 
older and younger evangelicals, and 
between white and ethnic evangel- 
ical churches. And the evangelical 
center has shifted significantly over 
the last decade. 

This shift was shown in a recent 
poll conducted by the Public 
Religion Research Institute. When 
asked about ways to reduce the defi- 
cit, 58 percent of white evangelicals 
opposed cutting federal programs 
that help the poor; 72 percent 
opposed cutting federal funding 
to religious organizations that help 
the poor. And to reduce the defi- 
cit, 60 percent favored raising taxes 
on those making more than $1 mil- 
lion per year. Most evangelicals, and 
especially the younger generation, 
now see poverty as a fundamental 
biblical issue. 

Even the math from election exit 
polls challenges the political stereo- 
types. More white evangelicals voted 
for Barack Obama in the 2008 elec- 
tion than voted for John Kerry in 
2004, and that made a critical differ- 
ence in some key states. Democrats 
lost those gains in the 2010 election, 
showing that political shifts among 
evangelicals aren't permanent and 
that many religious voters decide 
mostly on issues of concern to them, 
rather than being loyal partisans. 

Isn't that the way it should be? 
In the future, evangelicals may 
likely vote more as independents, 
depending on the issues and the 
candidates, rather than according to 
any party loyalty. It is precisely that 
kind of moral integrity—in politics 
and any other arena—that should 
define “evangelical” in this or any 
election. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. 
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By Marie Dennis 
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Fighting Fire with Water 


With U.S. troops now in Africa to escalate the fight against the Lord's Resistance Army, clergy in the region express concern. 


ON OCT. 14, President Obama sent a letter 
to Congress saying he was sending two teams 
of “U.S. military personnel with appropriate 
combat equipment,” plus communications 
and logistics staff, to Uganda. The total of 
about 100 troops are there “as advisers to 
partner forces that have the goal of remov- 
ing from the battlefield Joseph Kony” and 
other leaders of the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA). 

The importance of international atten- 
tion to the LRA cannot be overestimated. 
Kony and the LRA have abducted more 
than 25,000 children, many of them from 
Northern Uganda, using them as sol- 
diers and sexual slaves. The LRA has been 
marauding there—and more recently in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), the 
Central Africa Republic, and South Sudan— 
for more than 20 years. 

After years of urging U.S. attention to 
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the violence perpetrated by the LRA—and 
hearing some voices in the region that sup- 
ported the U.S. action—many human rights 
groups, including Resolve, the Enough 
Project, and Invisible Children, welcomed 
Obama's decision. 

But careful listening to important local 
religious leaders should raise some serious 


questions. On Oct. 24, the Acholi Religious 
Leaders’ Peace Initiative (ARLPI), a north- 
ern Ugandan group that includes leading 
Catholic, Anglican, and Muslim clergy from 
the area, issued a statement thanking the USS. 
president and Congress for their “atten- 
tion to the plight of our people,’ including 
“efforts to achieve reconciliation and meet 


Cities for Life 


Rome’s Coliseum was il- 
luminated with the phrase 
“contro la pena di morte” 
(against the death penalty) 
as part of the Cities for Life 
demonstrations held around 
the world on Nov. 30, mark- 
ing the 225th year since the 
death penalty was first abol- 
ished by a European state. 
People in more than 1,400 
cities in 87 countries, 
including 67 capitals, ob- 
served the anniversary. 


humanitarian needs in LRA-affected regions,” 
but expressing concern about “the military 
nature of the current strategy.” They wrote, 
“As history has taught us, military interven- 
tion is not the way to resolve the LRA conflict 
and achieve a sustainable peace. In the past, 
such approaches have directly resulted in 
the intensification of LRA violence and the 


increased endangerment of civilians.’ 

The leaders go on to point out that “while 
many have lost hope in any peaceful reso- 
lution to the conflict, the reality is” that the 
peace negotiations that took place from 
2006 to 2008 “are responsible for the relative 
calm being experienced in northern Uganda 
today.’ Those negotiations in Juba, South 


www.sojo.net 


Sudan, almost bore fruit; but an indictment 
of Kony by the International Criminal Court 
spooked him, and the LRA never returned to 
the negotiating table. Even this incomplete 
process, however, caused the situation in 
northern Uganda to improve markedly. 

In contrast, according to the ARLPI, 
Operation Lightning Thunder, a military 
offensive against the LRA from December 
2008 to January 2009, dealt a “devastating 
blow” to those still working on peace talks. 

The regional conflict has roots and 
dynamics that go beyond the LRA issue to 
deeper historical grievances. In September 
2010, as the Obama administration's strat- 
egy was being developed, representatives of 
the ARLPI came to the U.S. to present rec- 
ommendations from organizations in the 
DRC, the Central African Republic, Sudan, 
and Uganda. The leaders were very clear: 
They rejected military operations against 
the 200 to 300 LRA combatants across four 
countries. They stressed creating an environ- 
ment conducive to effective peace talks—and 


By Sami Awad 


the need to investigate charges that the gov- 
ernment of Sudan in Khartoum was helping 
supply the LRA as it attacked villages in 
South Sudan. 

As John Ashworth, an analyst who has 
worked for decades with the church in the 
region, wrote in response to the U.S. troop 
deployment, “While one welcomes increased 
international engagement on the LRA con- 
flict, one wonders whether military escalation 
is the solution. Churches have consistently 
called for a negotiated solution, along with 
increased protection and humanitarian assis- 
tance for the affected population” 

Senior LRA leadership might be cap- 
tured or killed—but there may be long-term 
undesirable consequences to increasingly 
militarized U.S. involvement in Africa. m 


Marie Dennis is co-president of Pax Christi 
International. She was director of Maryknoll 
Office of Global Concerns when it co-hosted 
a 2010 U.S. delegation of the Acholi Religious 
Leaders’ Peace Initiative. 


Getting Ready for the ‘Palestinian Spring’ 


Nonviolent resistance will be key to freedom and independence in Palestine. 


AS A PALESTINIAN Christian, I’m often 
asked in reference to the Arab Spring : “With 
all that is happening, where is the ‘Palestinian 
Spring’? Why hasn’t the revolution bug bit 
the Palestinian people yet?” 

These questions are mostly asked by indi- 
viduals who are not necessarily naive of the 
situation or critical of the Palestinians, but 
are genuinely excited and inspired by what 
they see taking place in countries such as 
Egypt, Yemen, and Tunisia. They assume that 
if the Palestinians engage in a once-and-for- 
all popular, nonviolent revolution, then the 
Israeli occupation of Palestine will end and 
peace will prevail. 

This anticipation of a quick “Palestinian 
Spring” comes in light of how the revolutions 
across the Middle East have come to be with- 
out expectation or prediction—as if they were 
a set of dominos placed one after the other. 
The main issue with the Palestinian resistance 
and independence movement is that, when it 
comes to the Israeli occupation, we are play- 
ing an entirely different game: not dominos, 


but more like chess. The problem with our 
particular chess match is that the pieces on 
both sides are different, and the way the game 
is played by the two parties is also different. 

In traditional dictatorships, as exists in 
most Arab countries, ultimate power, and 
full control over all resources, lies in the 
hands of one person. The entire socio-polit- 
ical-economic system of the state hovers 
around the dictator, who holds the key to 
everything. When the population begins to 
break the barriers of fear and dependency on 
that one person—followed by the public sec- 
tor, then the police and military—the entire 
system begins to collapses. 

The Palestinian-Israeli situation, in my 
analogy, is more like a chess board that has 
on the Israeli side (in terms of the occupation 
mechanism of Palestine) numerous players 
with distinct powers. They work semi-inde- 
pendently but nonetheless support each 
other in executing a well-established and 
studied strategy of maintaining the occupa- 
tion, controlling the Palestinian community, 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


February 1982 


The Unprotected God 


THERE ARE TWO 
objections made to 
the insistence that 
it is possible to live 
without violence 
and without weap- 
ons. One stems 
from Christian tradition, which after 
Constantine had to come to terms 
with Christian emperors, officials, 
soldiers, and generals. It goes: All 
well and good, when it comes to our 
personal lives; everybody should try 
to live like Jesus. But in the world of 
governments that principle cannot 
be sustained. Jesus' message is then 
treated as something so divine that 
we can't follow it anyway. 

The other objection to the God 
who lives without protection is rather 
more pragmatic and comes from 
outside Christianity. It is said that it 
would, indeed, be a splendid idea to 
live like this fellow Jesus; but, when 
all is said and done, the poor devil did 
come to grief, living without protec- 
tion. He was, wasn't he, condemned 
to death and hung from a cross? He 
was a failure. To tell the truth, he is 
a striking demonstration that his 
theories were false and his dreams 
illusory. The cross was a fiasco and 
should serve as a warning not to go 
too far. 

To this objection | have little 
more to say in reply than what the 
Christian tradition itself says with its 
symbol of the resurrection. It is not 
true that Jesus came to grief on the 
cross. They did not cut him down to 
size; they were not able to kill him. 
He lives, in and with us, who tread 
the same path with him. = 


— 


Dorothee Soelle was a West German 
theologian when this article appeared. 
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and, as important, distancing Israeli society 
from truly understanding the reality of life 
under occupation. There is not one single 
individual who holds it all together; thus, 
replacing a person will not cause the occu- 
pation to collapse. Rather, the structure of 
occupation must be addressed and trans- 
formed in its entirety. 

On the Palestinian side of the chessboard, 
people are the same “color” of pieces (that is, 
they claim the same basic identity). But for 
numerous reasons, almost everything—every 
move, tactic, vision, strategy, and approach— 
is contested from within by everyone else. 
Everyone seems to want one thing alone: to 
sit where the king sits, even in its fragility and 
weakness in face of the other side. 

Despite all this, I believe that the spark 
of a new Palestinian Spring is approaching. 
This will not be led by the back row of kings, 
queens, bishops, knights, and rooks, even 
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though leaders are now being given the 
chance to end their disputes and move for- 
ward. When the time comes, the Palestinian 
Spring will be led by the growing number 
of those within the Palestinian population 
itself who are committed to nonviolence, 
those who are suffering on the front line. 

The great majority of the Palestinian 
people now see the nonviolent approach as 
the only true path to ending the occupa- 
tion and establishing a comprehensive and 
just peace between Palestine and Israel. The 
Palestinian Spring will not merely bring 
something down; its uniqueness will be 
in the way it proactively raises something 
anew. & 


Sami Awad is founder and executive direc- 
tor of the Holy Land Trust, based in the West 
Bank town of Bethlehem, which works nonvi- 
olently to end the Israeli occupation. 


A Quaker community in North Carolina reaches out to its Muslim neighbors. 


DO WE HAVE a gaping hole in our commit- 
ment to nonviolence and inclusion regarding 
Muslims in our community? That's the ques- 
tion that the Chapel Hill Friends Meeting in 
North Carolina asked several years ago. 

As our Muslim-American neighbors 
became semi-excluded in the media and 
political arenas, we asked: How do we take 
the first steps to make contact with Muslim 
individuals and groups? We became con- 
nected to a widening network, accepting 
invitations and offering them. We moved 
carefully, respectfully, never wanting to 
burn bridges, always following up on what 
we agreed to do. 

Our first Muslim-Quaker effort proved 
to be too ambitious, trying to combine too 
many youth groups too fast. We learned a 
few guidelines: Think small and simple. Stay 
local. Take account of competing participant 
commitments—the jobs and families of vol- 
unteers, the erratic schedules of youth, the 
organizational imperatives of officials. 

We discovered the range of political and 
religious thinking within the Muslim com- 
munity. One issue is youth education; as one 
leader put it, youth group leaders tend to 


have a traditional Islamic view and be “dis- 
trustful of Americans in general.” There was 
also disagreement over whether to reach out 
to non-Muslims or to respond publicly to 
public attacks. These differences seemed to 
be based on home-culture expectations from 
their and their imams’ countries of origin. 
Their various backgrounds also shaped atti- 
tudes toward Muslim decision-making and 
the role of women in their community. 

All this helped us tread the fine line 
between being intrusive and contributing 
supportive suggestions. Evidence of our suc- 
cess: several requests for private discussions 
to act as a sounding board on contentious 
issues within the Muslim community—and a 
request to use our Meeting house for a Muslim 
wedding, which we happily allowed. 

Bridge-building work within our Quaker 
community involved other hurdles. We 
smoothed the path through awareness- 
raising forums, book reviews, and handouts 
that explained Muslim terms. Some mem- 
bers voiced discomfort. One noted that 
some members were already feeling bur- 
dened with responsibilities and questioned 
interfaith engagement’s long-term demands 
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and “politics.” One leader wanted assurance 
that the Meeting would not risk its nonprofit 
status. But once the analogy to our spirited 
civil rights and anti-war work was made, that 
qualm was calmed. 

Our first collective move as a Meeting 
came after the controversial arrest two years 
ago of alleged North Carolina Muslim ter- 
rorists, whose family members were also 
roughly treated. We sent a letter to the press 
and government officials calling for due 
process. Published by the leading state news- 
paper, the letter sparked a response, which 


spread by email within the Muslim commu- 
nity, from a well-known Muslim chaplain 
and professor. He wrote us: “Alhamdulillah! 
Praise be to the Lord! ... [your letter] means 
A LOT to many of your Muslim brothers and 
sisters locally and beyond” 

We also lauded editors when they printed 
op-eds by our Muslim colleagues. Soon, one 
paper offered a monthly column by one of 
the Muslim leaders with whom we work. 

Many hurdles remain as Muslims, like 
us, move toward unity of spirit, voice, and 
service. The good news is that because of 
a recent airing of issues within the Chapel 
Hill Muslim community, the traditional- 
ists on the Chapel Hill Islamic Society are 
taking steps to open membership and gov- 
ernance control to women and men across 
the Muslim community, holding open elec- 
tions for the group’s shura, or governing 
board. The progressives hope this will also 
allow the community to speak with a unified 
voice to the wider non-Muslim commu- 
nity. Emblematic of this growing resolve, 
the entire spectrum of groups organized 
the first open interfaith iftar, the breaking 
of the Ramadan fast. 

We are committed to stand alongside 
our neighbors as the way opens, recogniz- 
ing that we must remain in a learning mode 
as we all find our place in the new multicul- 
tural world. = 


Nancy Milio is on the governing body of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Curt Torell co-chairs Abrahamic Faith Leaders 
for a Just Peace in the Middle East. 
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Deep Economy 


What Next for the Occupiers? 


ONE OF THE highlights of the fall 
for me was undertaking a kind 
of Occupy tourism. I was spend- 
ing most of my time on the move, 
working to build the broad coalition 
that eventually won at least a tem- 
porary victory against the proposed 
Keystone XL pipeline from the tar 
sands of Alberta. In almost every 
city I visited, I tried to stop by the 
local encampment, in part because 
Occupiers were among our most 
reliable allies, and in part because it 
was so much fun. 

I've gotten to speak through 
the human microphone in lower 
Manhattan and tour the D.C. camp- 
site just a few blocks from the White 
House. But I’ve also gotten to sign 
the copies of my books in the library 
tent at Occupy Boston (a quiet tent, 
staffed by honest-to-God librarians 
from Boston Public Library, with 
everything arranged by subject). 
I even made it to foreign occupa- 
tions—standing beneath a giant 


stone lion in the grand Vancouver 
encampment. Happiest occupation 
goes to San Luis Obispo, California, 
where I got a hug from a fellow with 
a huge “Free Hugs” sign. The most 
chic, not surprising, was Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, where they arranged 
not only a campfire for my talk, but 
a rising full moon in the desert sky. 

There are many things they 
seemed to hold in common, not least 
an instinctive nonviolence, contrast- 
ing so sharply with the police, who 
so often let the logic of force drive 
their actions (and found out, as 
often in history, that the logic that 
works with criminals doesn't really 
apply to idealists). And there was 
also an instinctive kindness and 
openness. Many of the encamp- 
ments, for instance, had attracted 
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Anti-Wall Street demonstrators during an 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Occupy Broadway rally at Times Square in New York City. 


homeless people. Since I used to run 
a homeless shelter in the basement 
of my church, and in fact lived for a 
period of time as a homeless man on 
the streets of New York, I was struck 
by what a good place to be homeless 
these camps were. They offered food, 
safe companionship, and also a kind 
of purpose, the thing most lacking in 

the hard and aimless life of 


The police logic that works with criminals — te vagrant. 
doesn't really apply to idealists. 


I was also struck by their 
refusal to simply announce 
a set of demands. Occupiers 
aren't dumb—they’ve read and heard 
the many calls from the media and 
politicians that they simply say what 
they want. It would be easy enough— 
but in some sense it would detract 
from the greatest usefulness of the 
campaign, which has been to artic- 
ulate a sense of despair bordering on 
rage. Because they didn’t quickly say 
“we want this bill passed,” commen- 
tators have had to grapple with the 
actual message of many Occupiers: 
Our economy is unfair. It gives too 
much power to corporations, 
who abuse that power for 
their own ends. They’ve not 
just cheated us financially; 
they’ve cheated us out of our 
democracy. 
There's no single bill that 
can address all that (though 


I wouldn't be surprised to see many 
Occupiers start to coalesce around 
a drive to amend the Constitution 
so that corporations no longer are 
treated as people). It’s a mood, an 
analysis, a kind of citizen journal- 
ism. Hopefully it will last. 

It won't be easy—the authori- 
ties and the elements are closing 
down and closing in on many of the 
campsites. But here's one place where 
those of us with a religious back- 
ground may be of some small use. 
No good Christian confuses church 
with a building. Yes, we have build- 
ings called churches that we occupy 
on occasion, usually Sunday morn- 
ing. But church is much larger than 
that—it’s what we do in the world 
around us. Real church comes 
when we work together toward 
some broader end. I’m not sug- 
gesting Occupy is a religion; many 
involved would rightly rebel at the 
idea. But it is, at least in some sense, 
an outlook—a strong and neces- 
sary outlook that will thrive even in 
diaspora. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury 
College in Vermont and ini- 
tiator of the Tar Sands Action 
campaign. 
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Godstuff 


The apostle writes to folks who are feeling 
anxious and insecure. Sound familiar? 
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Waiting to Exhale 


LATELY, I'VE BEEN holding my 
breath. It’s actually something I 
inherited from my mother’s side of 
the family. Many of my female rela- 
tives on the Irish side of the clan have 
this habit of holding our breath when 
we're talking—or rather, listening—or 
concentrating, or thinking. And espe- 
cially when we're anxious. 

Stress makes many people turn to 
comfort food, while others lose their 
appetite. Some folks chew their nails; 
some look for relief in the bottom of 
a cocktail glass; still others lose sleep 
or sleep too much. Me? I forget to 
breathe. 

When I was a member of a col- 
lege theater ensemble, our director 
often focused on the importance of 
breathing, not only for our physi- 
cal persons but also for our souls. 
In the Bible, the Greek word used 
for “breath,” pneuma, is also used to 
describe the Spirit—our spirits and 
the Holy Spirit. 

Breathing is, of course, essential 
to life. The air that moves through our 


lungs sustains us. But the Spirit also 
imbues us with eternal life and the 
true sustenance of our earthly lives. 

Before rehearsals or perfor- 
mances, our college theater director 
would lead us through a series of 
warm-up exercises, all of them 
focused on breath. We began by lying 
flat on our backs with our eyes closed, 
letting go of all of the physical and 
emotional tensions wed brought with 
us into the room. As we centered our- 
selves, body and mind, wed pray the 
“Jesus Prayer,’ silently. It's a simple yet 
powerful prayer that comes from the 
practice of hesychasm, or contempla- 
tive prayer, in the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition. 

It goes like this: (Breathing in) 
“Jesus Christ.” (Breathing out) “Son 
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of God.” (Breathing 
in) “Have mercy on 
me.” (Breathing out) “A 
sinner.’ 

Breathing in is 
acceptance—inhaling 
the divine grace of God. 
Breathing out is con- 
fession. So we take in 
the holy name of Jesus 
Christ, confess that he is 
the Son of God, accept 
God's mercy, and confess 
that we are, indeed, sinners in need of 
healing and redemption. The rhythm 
of the prayer is supposed to make its 
words as natural as breath, bring- 
ing about the “prayer of the heart,’ 
which is what St. Paul describes 
in his first letter to the church at 
Thessalonica when he says the faith- 
ful should “pray without ceasing.” 
Paul wrote his letter to the 
Thessalonians during nervous times 
for the young church. Believers in 
Thessalonica faced intense opposition 
from Jewish authorities, so much so 
that Paul himself fled for his 
safety. The apostle writes his 
letter to folks who are feeling 
anxious, worried, insecure, 
and unsettled. They don't 
know what the future holds for their 
lives, the church, their well-being, 
their community. Sound familiar? 

It is in this context that Paul tells 
them to “pray without ceasing.” He 
writes in 1 Thessalonians 5:12-20: 


But we appeal to you, brothers and sis- 
ters, to respect those who labor among 
you, and have charge of you in the Lord 
and admonish you; esteem them very 
highly in love because of their work. 
Be at peace among yourselves. 
And we urge you, beloved, to 
admonish the idlers, encour- 
age the faint-hearted, help 
the weak, be patient with all 
of them. See that none of you 
repays evil for evil, but always 
seek to do good to one another 
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and to all. Rejoice always, pray 
without ceasing, give thanks in all cir- 
cumstances; for this is the will of God 
in Christ Jesus for you. Do not quench 
the Spirit. 


Paul’s words—pray without ceas- 
ing; don’t quench the Spirit—have 
fresh resonance for me today in the 
midst of our time, fraught with finan- 
cial concerns, wars and rumors of 
wars, cultural dissonance, and polit- 
ical upheavals weighing heavily on 
our hearts and subconscious. Even 
as I write this, with the pressure of 
a deadline hanging over my head, I 
find myself holding my breath and 
exhaling with puffed cheeks, as if !m 
blowing out the candles on a birth- 
day cake. 

Perhaps I’ve quenched the Spirit 
by acting as ifthe pressures, anxieties, 
and concerns that sometimes feel like 
they have me clutched in their vise- 
like grip are mine to shoulder alone. 
They are not. They belong to God, the 
Breath of Life, our hiding place, our 
strength in times of sorrow, our lov- 
ing parent who calls us children and 
beckons us near for comfort. 

May we all breathe deeply and 
exhale fully the grace and 
mercy that surrounds us like 
air. = 


Cathleen Falsani, web edi- 
tor for Sojourners, is author 
of Belieber: Fame, Faith, and 
the Heart of Justin Bieber. 
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‘HUMANKIND'S MOST 
SAVAGE CRUELTY’ 


What will it take to shut down “Satan's marketplace,” the global slave 
trade? Every weapon in the arsenal of nonviolence. 


A15-YEAR-OLD Burmese girl named Aye was 
interviewed not long ago by antislavery activist 
Siddharth Kara. In all ofhis travels investigating 
global slavery, Kara writes in his 2010 exposé 
Sex Trafficking: Inside the Business of Modern 
Slavery, “I experienced no emotion more devas- 
tating than peering into the eyes of an enslaved 
human child. Where one expects to see the 
spark of innocence, one discovers instead the 
abyss of humankind’s most savage cruelty.” 

Kara met Aye at a shelter in rural Thailand. 
Hunched over, she spoke in barely a whisper. 
She had been enslaved for 10 years, since age 
4, ever since she and her mother escaped from 
Burmese soldiers massacring her village. Her 
female Thai “owner” worked Aye in her food 
factory 18 hours a day, every day, and beat or 
stabbed her if she fell asleep. She had no bed to 
sleep in, often no food for two days at a time. 
After the owner knifed Aye in the head, nearly 
killing her, she ran away. She had not tried to 
escape before, because guards always caught 
runaways. The owner would pull out their fin- 
gernails or burn them with a torch. 

“I wanted to call the police,’ Aye said quietly, 
“but I did not know how to dial a telephone.” 
She found someone to help her and filed a 
police report. Taken to a hospital and then a 
shelter, she bravely pressed charges against her 
captors, who were jailed for six months. “I am 
afraid they will come after me? 

“T want to tell my life story,’ Aye told Kara, 
so they know what happens to people like me. 


« 


I want other people who have suffered like me 
to know they are not alone” 

Not thousands, not hundreds of thousands, 
but more than a million children like Aye, those 
who can still talk, could tell similar stories of 
torment and torture—some tales less horrific, 
others more—as sex or labor slaves or child sol- 
diers (at least 300,000 child soldiers are fighting 
in more than a dozen countries). Enslavement of 
children and adults, mostly female, has spread 
to virtually every country in the world, with the 
number of host nations—slave states—doubling 
since 2001. While the Asian nations of China, 
India, Thailand, and Cambodia are the worst 
offenders (partly because of China's draconian 
one-child rule, which has resulted in millions 
of girls aborted in utero or killed in early child- 
hood), the United States also has been a leader 
of the pack. One estimate is that as many as 
100,000 girls are trafficked as sex slaves within 
the U.S. (truck stops are the most lucrative 21st 
century brothels)—the land of the free whose 
(amended) Constitution prohibits slavery. 

While millions of boys and young men are 
enslaved laborers, many by debt bondage (espe- 
cially in India), global slavery is overwhelmingly 
a female holocaust driven by the profitability 
of forced prostitution—the most exploitative, 
painful, and dangerous type of labor, routin- 
ized rape. Beyond everyday sexual and physical 
assaults, many captive prostitutes are given a 
death sentence by HIV infection. 

“More girls have been killed [by violence or 
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neglect] in the last 50 years 
precisely because they were 
girls,” Nicholas Kristof and 
Sheryl WuDunn report in their 
acclaimed Half the Sky, “than men were killed 
in all the battles of the 20th century. More girls 
are killed in this routine ‘gendercide’ in any 
one decade than people were slaughtered in 
all the genocides of the 20th century.” 


WHAT IS THE responsibility ofa great nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to equal- 
ity—yet drenched for much of its history in 
the blood and tears of chattel slavery—to 


right to sell children, but not drugs. Visa and 
immigration rules make it onerous for victims 
to find refuge in the U.S. 

Still, anti-trafficking policies led by 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton (and pre- 
viously by the Bush administration) are to 
be commended, despite their faintheart- 
edness. And a look at previous human 
rights struggles shows the importance of 
the work carried out by actors other than 
governments—by NGOs and other civil 
society organs. We need a globalized social 
movement that applies lessons from the 
Wilberforce-era British campaign against 


More than 100,000 girls are trafficked as sex slaves 
in the United States—the “land of the free.” 


destroy once and for all the global holocaust of 
labor and sexual servitude? What is the moral 
mandate of a great, if imperfect, people who 
eventually vanquished their own slavery, to 
apply similar democratic and nonviolent tools 
to fight the modern slavery that has spread 
wildly with the collapse of the Soviet empire, 
the dominance of the globalized free market, 
and the entrenchment of desperate poverty? 
What is the responsibility of an American 
citizen, a global citizen, who can no lon- 
ger tolerate the hollowness of easy human 
rights pledges while millions of children and 
women are raped and wrecked as disposable 
commodities? 

A disturbing American paradox: With 
stepped-up monitoring, victim protection, 
and prosecution, since 2000 the U.S. has 
proved more proactive in combating global 
slavery than any other nation, though these 
are incremental and baby steps. At the same 
time, arguably, it also bears responsibility for 
intensifying the economic and social condi- 
tions that have helped fuel the slavery surge of 
the last quarter century, as the U.S. has pushed 
policies that have promoted chaotic capital- 
ist growth while forcing austerity and slicing 
safety nets, thus generating impoverishment, 
mass migration, and other upheavals. Other 
US. policies hamper our ability to stop traf- 
ficking or help its victims. The meager federal 
resources spent on human trafficking ($60 
million per year) are 333 times less than the 
$20 billion per year Washington has squan- 
dered on the drug war—it’s apparently all 
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the slave trade, the U.S. abolitionist move- 
ment, and the more recent struggle for civil 
rights and blends these lessons with social 
media and global networking. 

The historic black freedom struggles of 
the U.K. and USS. teach us first that, though 
we need to set priorities, we must pursue a 
“do everything” policy. Any tactic helps, as 
long as it is nonviolent. In the late 1700s, 
English activist Thomas Clarkson journeyed 
by horseback thousands of miles around 
Britain collecting evidence and witnesses 
against slavery. Harriet Tubman and other 
“conductors” led thousands of U.S. slaves to 
freedom along the Underground Railroad. 
Abolitionists, white and black, rescued slaves 
in the North, sometimes out of courtrooms 
or jails, whose masters were empowered by 
fugitive slave laws to recapture them. We 
must respect and cooperate with each other's 
methods, even if we think our own is more 
effective or urgent. We should lead by exam- 
ple, our successes persuading others to apply 
our methods along with their own. 

These freedom struggles teach us that 
although government is a necessary ally, and 
ultimately indispensable, it is the mobilized 
powers of civil society—what I prefer to call 
grassroots democracy—that play the decisive 
role. The mobilizing of civil society often takes 
years, so patient persistence and self-care are 
essential. Grassroots education, journalism, 
literary and artistic expression, assembling 
and petitioning and protesting, religious 
appeals, creative civil disobedience, lawsuits 


and injunctions, building up safe sanctuaries, 
long-term nurturance of survivors, and their 
empowerment to lead as speakers, writers, 
and organizers backed up by a thick network 
of committed allies—activists must maximize 
these endeavors in order to propel legislative 
and judicial reforms. 

At a time when American citizens are 
compelled by dire economic and political 
circumstances to rethink the role and pur- 
pose of government, we need to construct 
carefully the right balance and interaction 
between grassroots democracy and electoral- 
representative politics, giving neither more 
stress than it can handle, figuring out which 
tasks belong to civil society, which to gov- 
ernment, and which they can do jointly with 
shared governance. 


IN THESE EFFORTS, digital social media 
might sometimes be our friend. This may 
come as a surprise. After all, circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, the Internet has emerged as the 
silently efficient 21st century counterpart of 
the transatlantic slave ship. Tech-savvy slave 
masters market young girls through web- 
sites such as Backpage.com and Eros.com. 
Techy traffickers and their electronic clients 
adore the cyberworld, writes antislavery activ- 
ist Andrea Powell on The Huffington Post, 
“because rather than having to move girls 
around, risking arrest, they hide in hotels 
where their victims are out of sight and much 
less likely to try to run away.” 

Yet the Internet and its social media 
have recently helped to rescue girls as well. 
For example, Powell also writes of how her 
organization, FAIR Fund (now called FAIR 
Girls), has deployed Facebook and Twitter to 
find, contact, and retrieve dozens of enslaved 
girls in the US., as in this exchange with a 
girl named Sara: 


Sara: R u here? I’m coming now. 

FAIR Fund: Go. Run. Take a cab to 
[deleted] hotel! 

Sara: I can't do this. He has my purse. He 
hid my shoes. He took all the money, I don’t 
have anything. 

FAIR Fund: We'll pay for the cab. 
Everything will be okay. Just come before he 
finds you. 

Sara: Im on my way!! Where are you? 

FAIR Fund: We are waiting for you. We 
will run out and get you! 
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“My colleague and I raced to find her,’ 
Powell reports. “One hour later, I was with 
Sara at the police station. She had nothing 
with her but the clothes on her back but she 
was finally free.” 

Facebook and its kin can also help us to 
make global slavery a vivid felt reality for 
young people, especially college and high 
school students. One approach might be to 
ask youth and student groups of all kinds— 
civic, religious, sports, women’s, students of 
color, human rights, social justice—to com- 
mit to be sponsors or allies of young women 
(and men) who have survived servitude. 
Amnesty International rose to prominence 
in the 1960s and ’70s through person-to-per- 
son connections. Tens of thousands of people 
sponsored individual political prisoners 
whom they advocated for through letter- 
writing campaigns to government officials 
and sometimes corresponded with directly, 
offering long-distance companionship and 
moral support. 

Today, with Facebook, Twitter, and other 
social media, we are even better equipped 
to create personalized alliances with slav- 
ery survivors, not only to affirm them, but 
to mentor and nurture them, help meet 
their needs, and foster their education, 
health, well-being, and self-empowerment. 
Whether online or, preferably, face to face, 
we could also help them network and share 
resources with other survivors and allies and 
develop their leadership skills and ability to 
make positive choices. 

In an email message, a courageous sex 
slavery survivor in California counsels that 
social media can be a mixed blessing. “Some 
survivors were recruited by traffickers/perpe- 
trators online,’ she writes, “and it’s very hard 
to authenticate identity.” She suggests that 
ultimately the most effective (and safe) sup- 
port is given in person, especially “helping 
survivors create their own support commu- 
nities with whatever people they want to have 
with them, so they then have a space to talk 
about all the stuff that comes up in building 
community (e.g., distrust, fear, abandon- 
ment, etc.).” 

African Americans did not make irre- 
versible progress toward freedom until 
they chose the risky path of direct action 
and resistance, supported by allies all over. 
Claudette Colvin, the 15-year-old schoolgirl 
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Drawing by 13-year-old man She 
D.C. public school student 
in a FAIR Girls workshop. 


FAIR Girls 


HERE? 


Human trafficking happens around the world—and right 
down the street. A D.C. organization works to save girls 


from dangers close to home. By ABAYEA PELT 


for an after-school workshop for middle schoolers. But as a 


(FAIR stands for “free, aware, inspired, and restored.”) 


PIMPS AND ‘HO'S. “Johns” and “tricks.” Not the expected topic 


social 


work intern with FAIR Girls, a Washington, D.C.-based non- 
profit dedicated to preventing human trafficking, I am teaching 
these barely adolescent girls and boys about the type of traffick- 
ing that most endangers U.S. citizens and permanent residents. 


Human trafficking is often portrayed as an international problem, not 
something that happens in the United States. But the heart-wrenching fact 
is that the average age of entry into prostitution and pornography for US. 
citizens and permanent residents is between 12 and 14 years old. A minor 
working in prostitution, pornography, stripping, or any other commercial 
sex work is by definition a victim of human trafficking, according to the 


Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000. (If one is over the age of 


18, he 


or she must prove “force, fraud, or coercion” to be considered a victim.) 


Some minors are sold by family members into the “life,” as it’s called. 


Many 


trafficking victims were sexually abused when they were younger. Other 
victims are recruited by pimps who spot them as they run to the corner 


store, leave school, or hang out with friends. 
Runaways and homeless youth may be most vulnerable. Studies 
that the majority of prostituted youth had been runaways prior to sex 


show 
work, 


and some experts cite anecdotal evidence that youth will be approached 
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to participate in sex work within 48 hours of running away from home. 
Seventy-five percent of teens involved in prostitution, stripping, or pornog- 
raphy have a pimp, who might initially present himself as a parent, friend, 
guide, or watchdog for those new to the streets, soon followed by physical 
and mental coercion and abuse. 

Our team of educators goes into Washington, D.C., public high schools 
and middle schools to bring this information to young people. We teach 
them the basic definitions of human trafficking (both commercial sex and 
labor trafficking). We listen to the song “P.I.M.P” by rapper 50 Cent, a 
raunchy yet accurate retelling of the typical way girls are recruited into 
prostitution: “She like my style, she like my smile, she like the way I talk 
/ She from the country, think she like me cause ’m from New York / I 
ain't that n---- trying to holla cause I want some head / I’m that n---- try- 
ing to holla cause I want some 
bread / I could care less how she 
perform when she in the bed / 
B---- hit that track, catch a date, 
and come and pay the kid” 

Many of the kids know the 
lyrics by heart, but we challenge 
them to think about what they 
mean and consider how the 
media might shape their under- 
standings of pimp culture. We 
ask the kids to draw pictures of 
pimps and prostitutes to exam- 
ine stereotypes. The pimps are 
always well-dressed, slick, with lots of money. The prostitutes are scantily 
dressed, bruised, with sad faces. 

At the end of every lesson, we offer small cards on which the students 
can write a question or give us feedback. While most of the questions are 
general, some are more pointed. One girl wrote, “What if a friend wants 
to strip for money and doesn't think there is anything wrong with that?” 
Another asked, “I am dating an older man just because he buys me stuff 
and gives me money. Does that mean I am a prostitute?” Once, a student 
walked out as soon as the workshop started. She disclosed that she had 
been sold from age 11 to 18. 

FAIR Girls also provides case management to human trafficking victims 
and those at risk and invites teen women to participate in a twice-weekly 
art therapy program called JewelGirls. The jewelry they make is sold at par- 
ties where they get to practice skills in preparation for employment. Their 
earnings are an alternative to making money on the streets. Some of the 
girls say the group helps them to “stay out of trouble.” 

The adults who facilitate the group provide mentorship and support. 
We help them organize resumes, edit essays for school, and applaud every 
accomplishment. Although the problem of domestic sex trafficking of 
minors is overwhelming, were committed to confronting it by providing 
education, economic empowerment, and a welcoming, supportive com- 
munity. 


The heart-wrenching 
fact is that the average 
age of entry into 
prostitution and 
pornography in the U.S. 
is between 12 and 14 
years old. 


Abayea Pelt, a University of the District of Columbia student and soon-to- 
be social worker, is the office manager at Sojourners. 
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whose arrest helped spark the Montgomery 
bus boycott, expressed this ethic as well as 
anyone. “Our leaders is just we ourself; she 
testified in the federal lawsuit that banned 
bus segregation in Alabama. 

Ambassador Luis CdeBaca, senior 
adviser to Hillary Clinton and head of the 
State Department office to combat human 
trafficking, concurs. He testified to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in September 
2010 that building an effective movement 
to abolish modern slavery requires enhanc- 
ing the role of civil society to serve fully the 
needs of survivors. “We will draw on the 
courage, strength, and tenacity of trafficking 
survivors, Ambassador CdeBaca stated, “to 
inspire our actions.” 

We can help survivors prepare to fight 
slavery with whatever nonviolent means are 
at hand—aided by committed outsiders who 
take to heart Dr. King’s dictum that the most 
egregious evil is the silence of “good people.” 
What I’m suggesting is a campaign by people 
of all ages to support slavery survivors—both 
as a good in itself and as means to enhance 
their power and our own to abolish human 
slavery once and for all. In particular, if we 
can provide vehicles for people like Aye in 
Thailand to tell their stories widely to peo- 
ple of conscience around the world—to 
good people who find the courage to walk 
the talk—we will hopefully extinguish slav- 
ery in our lifetimes. 

But if caring and conscientious people 
do nothing to stop this holocaust? Global 
slavery will not someday ride away on 
“wheels of inevitability,’ in Martin Luther 
King Jr's words. Its profitability, like any cap- 
italist enterprise, will keep it growing. If it 
isn't already, you may find it plaguing your 
community. Further globalization and tech- 
nological advances will only make slavery 
more entrenched and covert. 

As civil rights leader Ella Baker telegraphed 
to her nationwide network halfa century ago 
when black students sat in at segregated lunch 
counters, “It is time to move.” = 


Stewart Burns, head of civic engagement at 
Williams College and professor of commu- 
nity leadership at Antioch University, wrote 
the Wilbur Award-winning spiritual history of 
Martin Luther King Jr., To the Mountaintop. 
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Mercy Outreach 
offers formerly 
trafficked women 
counseling, free 
vocational train- 
ing, and jobs in 
jewelry making. 
At left, “Gu,” 

a 17-year-old 
former prostitute, 
accepts a Bible 
on her first day at 
Mercy Outreach’s 
jewelry workshop. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 
by SYLVIA YU 


WORKS OF MERCY 


Chinese churches face off against human trafficking—and start to see 
social justice as part of their mission. 


EVERY TUESDAY, Al JIN and two other young 
women from one of China’s underground urban 
Christian churches get together to pray—then 
walk the streets of a mafia-run red light district 
to tell girls as young as 13 who work in broth- 
els that they can get out of prostitution. “Eight 
years ago, the average girl working in brothels 
was 25. Now it’s 14 and 15,” Ai Jin tells me. “I 
think it'll get worse since it’s more difficult to 
find jobs, especially for girls from poor fami- 
lies with no education. They desperately need 
money to survive.” 

Ai Jin and her two colleagues work with 
Mercy Outreach, an organization that offers 
prostitutes and trafficked women a safe home 
and alternative jobs. Started in 2003, Mercy 
Outreach is one of the first social enterprises 
of its kind based near the infamous “Golden 
Triangle” —the euphemistic name for one of the 
world’s busiest drug-trafficking routes. Running 
through Thailand, Burma, and Laos and bleed- 
ing into China, Vietnam, and Cambodia, it is a 
potent mix of extreme poverty, sex trafficking, 
rampant illicit drug production, and complicit 
local government leaders and warlords. 

Ai Jin, 28, is part of a new breed of daring 
young women pioneers from the underground 
church reaching marginalized people, such as 
prostitutes, who had not previously been readily 


Several names in this article have been changed 
to protect identities. 


welcomed into house churches. “My pastor told 
me that what I’m doing in reaching out to pros- 
titutes is what Jesus did,” Ai Jin says. “When I 
first started working at Mercy Outreach, I didn't 
even want to shake hands with prostitutes. Every 
day I prayed for more love for the women. Now 
I can treat them like my own family” 

Ai Jin and her peers see their work as part of 
their contribution to building a civil society— 
unlike some underground church members in 
the past, who have traditionally steered clear of 
social service in the community because of per- 
secution from authorities. “Social work is a new 
area in China,’ Ai Jin says. “Most people don’t 
want to help prostitutes. Others don’t want to 
get in trouble with the mafia and pimps who 
control the girls.” 

Ai Jin and others at Mercy Outreach—mostly 
women in their 20s and early 30s—boldly speak 
to mafia bosses and brothel owners to offer 
alternative vocational training and to point out 
that what they’re doing is morally wrong. She 
adds, “Just to be able to say to a person that what 
you're doing is wrong can start a chain of events 
that can make a difference in a person's life. We 
want to close one brothel at a time, reach one 
mafia boss at a time ... to reach the entire com- 
munity for God” 

The organization provides free medical sup- 
port and mental health services; it also runs a 
social enterprise selling jewelry made by rescued 
women and former prostitutes. 
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Morning devotions at Mercy Outreach. 


Every morning before the work day 
begins, more than a dozen women on the 
morning shift in the jewelry-making work- 
shop get together in a room to sing hymns, 
pray, and read the Bible. Kun Li, a petite staff 
member in charge of the main safe house, 
sits quietly in a corner with her head bowed 
in prayer. She says seeing the changed lives 
of the girls makes the intense challenges of 
this ministry worthwhile. “A lot of times I 
wanted to give up. But I’m encouraged by 
the fruit—the girls who have moved on and 
haven't forgotten Jesus,” she said. 


EXACT NUMBERS OF trafficking victims 
in China and the Golden Triangle region 
are unknown due to the hidden nature 
of the crime. According to the U.S. State 
Department, the Chinese police reported 
rescuing 10,385 women and 5,933 children 
from trafficking in 2010 (the latter figure 
includes kidnapping for illegal adoption). 

Trafficking, for forced marriages as well 
as prostitution, could increase dramatically 
in the years to come in China and the rest 
of Asia because of China’s unprecedented 
gender imbalance: There is the prospect of 
an alarming shortage of at least 24 million 
marriageable women by 2020. Dubbed the 
“bachelor time bomb,’ this skewed ratio 
was brought on by the “one-child” family 
planning policy that China began in 1979. 
Families preferred boys to carry on the fam- 
ily name, leading to sex-selective abortions 
and infanticide. 

During my trip to China earlier this year, 
Ai Jin helped arrange interviews for me. One 
was with a young woman named Mei Mei. 
With her trendy auburn highlighted hair, 
meticulously applied make-up, and green 
hoodie, the jovial 23-year-old could fit right 
in at any campus or trendy hotspot—but Mei 
is a survivor of bride-trafficking. At the age 
of 14, she was tricked by a family friend of a 


classmate, taken by train to a distant place, 
trapped in a house with high walls, and stra- 
tegically starved for two weeks. She screamed 
for days, but finally told her captors, “Tl 
marry whomever.’ 

The couple watching over Mei brought 
in several men to inspect her like a piece of 
meat, then sold her for less than $1,600 to a 
middle-aged farmer who couldn't afford to 
marry the traditional way. He took Mei back 
to his home village and chained her up like a 
dog except when he wanted to have sex with 
her. Mei eventually became pregnant and, at 
the age of 15, gave birth to a baby girl. 

Soon after, Mei ran away and was recruited 
by a pimp to work in a brothel. She was sent to 
prison for six months for working as a pros- 
titute. “When I got out of jail,” she told me, “T 
felt so much self-hatred and was too ashamed 
to return to my family, so I went back to pros- 
titution” A year later, Mei contracted HIV, 
something she had never heard of. 

The staff at Mercy Outreach pulled 
Mei out of a dark pit of drug addiction 
and suicidal thoughts. They gave her shel- 
ter, counseling, training, and a job in 
jewelry-making and made sure she took her 
HIV medication. With the help of Mercy 
Outreach, Mei made a decision to commit 
her life to Christ. Today, Mei is smiling, and 
has regained a sense of hope. 


FROM BEIJING TO Hunan to southwest 
China to the Tibetan plateau, courageous 
Chinese Christians are fighting the scourge 
of sex trafficking and slavery. In Chiang 
Khong, a city in Thailand where a highway 
is being built to connect with China, a new 
base for Chinese missionaries engaged in 
anti-trafficking work is slated to start up. 
“This region is in a time of transition; the 
highway could bring even more crime and 
flow of trafficking victims,’ says a member 
of Target Ministries, a small international 
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missions agency with bases in U.S. and 
Africa, which is setting up the base. 

On three separate occasions, he told me, 
he has come across bride trafficking in China 
where women were sold into marriage with 
much older men. He hopes to help foster 
“concerted efforts to help provide refuge for 
sex trafficking victims,” he says, and to help 
“the Chinese church to make inroads into 
the Golden Triangle.” 

Ai Jin and others’ groundbreaking 
work is a picture of what is happening in 
the urban underground church in China. 
Slowly, Christians are wading into anti-traf- 
ficking work, preaching the good news to the 
afflicted, binding up the broken-hearted, and 
proclaiming liberty to the captives and free- 


“My pastor told me 
reaching out to prostitutes 
is what Jesus did.” 


dom to prisoners. But it will involve a radical 
mindset change in a shame-based culture to 
reach a segment of society that is considered 
the most “sinful”: prostitutes, pimps, and 
the mafia, according to Andrew Chiang, a 
British Christian who lives in Beijing and is 
co-founder of Daybreak Asia, a social enter- 
prise that builds bridges between China and 
US. “The church in China has the wrong 
theology—we need to reform the church. 
There are problems in society historically 
because the church hasn't done what God 
has called them to do,” he says. 

It is clear that Ai Jin feels a sense of 
calling to her work, but she has one other 
reason: Her 14-year-old cousin is a prosti- 
tute. “When I found out that my own cousin 
was working in a brothel and wasn't willing 
to leave, I was so upset and wanted to quit 
the ministry. But God said to me that, if I 
quit, other families will ask you, “Why didn't 
you help my daughter?” she says with tears 
in her eyes. “This makes me believe God 
called me here. If God is calling me, I want 
to do this ministry for the rest of my life. It's 
an honor, not a duty, to work here.” = 


Sylvia Yu is a Hong Kong-based journalist 
and philanthropy adviser. She directed fund- 
ing to Mercy Outreach in 2008 and 2009. She 
tweets at @LightIcandle. 
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TEXT AND PHOTOS 
by ELIZABETH PALMBERG 


STANDING UP 
TO DEATH SQUADS 


Caught in the crossfire of army, guerrilla, and paramilitary forces, 
women, farmers, and Indigenous leaders in Colombia 
fight bravely for the right to live. 


IN TOO MANY parts of Colombia, when it 
comes to a person's rights, assassination is nine- 
tenths of the law. 

Right-wing paramilitary forces have been 
responsible for most killings in Colombia's 
war—about 80 percent, according to the U.N. 
(Guerrillas committed 12 percent, and gov- 
ernment forces the remaining 8 percent.) The 
standard operating procedure for paramilitary 
forces—despite their rhetoric about fighting 
the FARC and ELN, the guerrilla movement's 
two main factions—has been to create a reign 
of terror among the civilian population, func- 
tioning as private armies for private business 
interests. Colombia leads the world in num- 
ber of trade unionists murdered, according to 
Human Rights Watch. 

Colombia vies with Sudan for the dubious 
title “country with the most internally displaced 
people”—violence has forced as many as 5 mil- 
lion Colombians away from their homes and 
off land that their families, in many cases, have 
farmed for generations. 

People aren't easily torn from their homes. 
Often the separation is forged in blood—a 


Several names in this article have been changed 
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neighbor, a father, a brother, or a whole town 
killed. Afro-Colombian and Indigenous com- 
munities are especially hard hit. Sometimes it 
starts with threats painted on a wall or delivered 
in an anonymous letter; sometimes threats are 
simply made out loud, by men with guns. 

Before the U.S. Congress approved a trade 
agreement with Colombia in 2011, Sen. Orrin 
Hatch and others argued that increased trade 
would “help bring further stability” to a coun- 
try “emerging from decades of civil strife” It’s 
the same logic that caused Congress to continue 
giving half a billion dollars a year to Colombia, 
much of it to the military. But it’s dead wrong. 

When people in the U.S. buy things such 
as oil, minerals, and sugar sold by Colombian 
businesses, we often trade in blood money. 
Paramilitaries clear away local opposition to 
mining projects. Paramilitaries drive out small 
landowners whose land is wanted for large, 
export-focused agricultural plantations. (Two 
Girl Scouts recently traveled to Colombia to 
investigate reported human rights violations in 
the production of palm oil used in Girl Scout 
cookies.) 

And of course paramilitaries, and to a lesser 
extent guerrillas, seek to control coca farmers 
and drug trafficking routes. 


A roadside 
memorial 
near Triana, 
Colombia, 

for those 

slain by 
paramilitaries. 
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or la Vida y la Memoria 
de las Victimas de 
agua - Buenaventura 
ovimignto Nacional de Victimas 
de Crimenes de Estado 


ON A RECENT trip with Witness for Peace 
to observe the human cost of U.S. trade and 
military policy in Colombia, I learned just 
how connected the thuggery is to the rest of 
us. In Triana, a little mountain town on the 
winding Cabal-Pombo highway that con- 
nects the western port town of Buenaventura 
to the inland, a group of women told me the 
story of the highway. We sat in an open-air 


might send a letter to the U.S. embassy about 
a human rights violation, or they might lit- 
erally stand with a Colombian human rights 
activists who is under threat. Paramilitaries 
usually won't assassinate someone if a U.S. 
citizen is standing next to her. 

With the encouragement of MOVICE 
organizers, the women’s group began to speak 
out about the massacres. Now the group is 


thus 


patio yards from the road. Trucks zoomed 
toward the port—many with logo-clad ship- 
ping containers, a few with military-looking 
olive coverings. Between 2000 and 2002, the 
local women explained, paramilitaries killed 
hundreds of people to clear the way for the 
expansion of this highway. The massacres 
were to intimidate farmers out of disputing 
land rights. “All community organizations 
fell to pieces because of the killings,” one 
woman said. The terror was also intended 
to fend off any possible civilian support for 
the guerrillas. 

“Because our relatives were killed, we 
became hostages of fear; we were scared to 
death,” one of the women told me. Eventually, 
the National Movement of Victims of State 
Crimes (MOVICE in Spanish) came to Triana 
to “accompany” this group of women. 

“Accompaniment” is a word I heard often 
in Colombia—a word that means active sol- 
idarity with those facing injustice. When 
Witness for Peace staff “accompany,” they 
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building a “memory gallery” to hold photo- 
graphs and biographies of those murdered. 
They also showed us crosses they have put up 
along the road to remember the victims. 

“We are engaged in a fight against 
impunity,’ one woman told me. “The crim- 
inals that committed these crimes are living 
free.” Additionally, these women want the 
government to give their community non- 
transferable, collective titles to their land; this 
would give them security against land grabs, 
including financial or armed pressure to sell. 

On the wall next to the patio where we 
met was a framed print asking for God’s bless- 
ing. Faith is woven into many Colombians’ 
lives and into their struggle for justice— 
activists are given courage by their Christian 
spirituality; an Indigenous Catholic sister 
accompanies a displaced community. But 
when I ask a woman in Triana whether the 
local churches have helped in efforts against 
impunity for the massacres, she says no: “The 
churches are not ‘political”” 


At left, members of the women’s 
group MOVICE whose husbands 

or sons have been paramilitary 
victims. At right, Manuel and German 
of the Nasa Indigenous Guard 
holding ceremonial staffs. 


WHEN MASSACRES PAVE the way for a 
road, it’s not just a case of government turn- 
ing a blind eye. Instead, terror has become 
part of the system. Indeed, plentiful evidence 
has emerged that paramilitaries have deep 
ties to the Colombian government. Under 
Alvaro Uribe, president from 2002 to 2010, 
the government land-reform agency stole real 
estate earmarked for landless peasants, hand- 
ing it over to drug cartels and paramilitaries. 
In September, the former head of domestic 
intelligence under Uribe was charged with 
providing paramilitaries a “kill list” of trade 
union activists. Also, he was found guilty of 
hiring paramilitaries to assassinate Alfredo 
Correa de Andreis, a sociologist investigat- 
ing paramilitary activities. 

During Uribe’s presidency, the U.S. 
government poured more than $6 billion 
into Colombia, primarily to the army and 
National lice (both of which have members 
who train, protect, supply, and coordinate 
with the paramilitaries). Despite Sen. Hatch’s 
wishes to the contrary, for years there has 
been a practice in Colombia of eliminating 
political or business opponents by por- 
traying them as connected to the guerrilla 
movement. President Juan Manuel Santos, 
the former Uribe defense minister who took 
office in August 2010, has verbally defended 
human rights and the rule of law. However, 
according to Human Rights Watch, 30 kill- 
ings of human rights defenders and social 
leaders took place between July and October 
2010. 

Politically motivated killing became even 
more egregious when the military incen- 
tivized soldiers by rewarding them with 
bonuses for the number of guerrilla “kills” 
they reported. In a ploy now called “false 
positive” cases, bonus-seeking soldiers kill 
civilians and pass off their corpses as guer- 
rillas’ by planting weapons or dressing them 
in rebel uniforms. 

Over the past two decades, up to 3,000 
cases of “false positives” have been reported. 
The situation gained international attention 
in 2008 when the bodies of 11 young men, 
who had been enticed from their hometown 
of Soacha with job promises, were discov- 
ered in a mass grave near the Venezuelan 
border. 

One MOVICE member, Yadira, told 
me of her pain when her son was similarly 
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killed: “There's this big empty space in our 
family,” she said. She receives death threats 
for demanding prosecution. 

In the mid-2000s, under international 
pressure, the Uribe government introduced 
a law governing the dismantling of the para- 
military death squads. The so-called Justice 
and Peace law demobilized thousands but 
gave generous concessions to commanders 
who had been accused of egregious human 
rights abuses. And, according to U.N. Special 
Rapporteur Philip Alston, the government 
failed to even investigate the “vast majority of 
paramilitaries responsible for human rights 
violations.” 

Many paramilitaries didn’t demobilize 
at all. 

I heard firsthand about ongoing mili- 
tia activity from Alfonso, a small-scale 
farmer from the west coast region of Cauca. 
Paramilitaries have been in his area for years, 
he told me. After the alleged demobilization, 
they opened shop under new names and got 
back to business threatening and killing com- 
munity leaders—elected officials, teachers, a 
school PTA president. 

“The victims are not guerrillas; we are 
civilian,” said Alfonso. The paramilitary 
gangs may have been hired by businesses 
running mining operations, oil palm plan- 
tations, and a hydro-electric plant in the area. 
Plus, he said, the paramilitaries profit directly 
from extortion and “taxing” the coca trade. 
In Alfonso’s community, after paramilitaries 
got unwanted publicity for displacing more 
than 100 families, they prohibited everyone 
else from leaving without permission. 

In 2008, a paramilitary gang took over 
Alfonso’s home; he got away, but the rest of his 
family didn’t. At night the militants went out 
committing acts of violence and murder— 
which they recorded on video and forced 
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Alfonso’s two small children to watch. It 
took Alfonso’s family three months to escape. 
When I met them, they were living in a safe 
house run by the Ecumenical Commission 
for Justice and Peace, a Colombian human 
rights organization. 

The experience changed Alfonso: The 
farmer with a grade-school education 
became an activist. “We've confronted the 
government, gone to embassies and human 
rights groups,’ he told my group. “We need 
the truth? 

Alfonso has chosen to “accompany” fam- 
ilies from his home community. He plans to 
return to dig up a mass grave of paramilitary 
victims, he said, despite strong threats against 
anyone who did so. When asked whether 


The U.S. has poured 
more than $6 billion into 
Colombia's army and 
National Police. 


massive U.S. funds channeled to Colombia's 
military and government also support para- 
military activity, he replied, “We, as victims, 
see it that way.” 


THE MOST STRIKING of death-defying 
activists I met in Colombia were among the 
Nasa Indigenous peoples, who live mostly 
in the southwestern provinces of Cauca and 
Valle de Cauca. Tired of getting caught in 
the crossfire between armed groups, in 2001 
the Nasa organized the Indigenous Guard as 
a permanent nonviolent civil defense orga- 
nization. At the office of the Association of 
Indigenous Councils of Northern Cauca, 
which had received death threats three weeks 
earlier, a Nasa representative told me the 
Indigenous Guard numbers approximately 
5,000—women and men of all ages. “Our 
strength is in our unity,” he said. But how 
can Guard members, each armed only with 
a ribbon-bedecked ceremonial staff, face 
down the Colombian military, guerrillas, 
and paramilitaries, all of whom wield auto- 
matic weapons? 

It turns out the Nasa’s unity is their 
strength. 

Jess Hunter-Bowman, Witness for Peace’s 
associate director, explained that even though 
armed groups are capable of killing hundreds 
of people at a time, they also know that mass 
murder brings unwanted attention. One tac- 
tic employed by the Indigenous Guard is to 
identify at-risk locations or situations, then 

Continued on Page 46 
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Poetry 


Words 


While he was in jail, two policemen 
came to his apartment, took 
all his books, sat at his kitchen table 
drinking his coffee, and cut out 
the forbidden words: kitchen 
was first to go; kiss, kissing, lemon. 
They were on a roll. Library went, 
then lips. His wife looked on 
in silence, her arms crossed. So they 
2 cut out silence. They backtracked 
to arms, breast, breasts, chest. 


The floor was overflowing with tiny 
snowflakes engraved with bed, door 
dancing, running, open. They were 
on fire, cutting whole phrases: 
Tomato soup is not merely physical 
—from an essay on poetry. 

From Spinoza’s Ethics: 

All things excellent are difficult 

and rare. When they finished 

they collected their snowflakes, 

and his wife re-shelved the books. 


BY R.M. BLAIR 


Later they released him, and he ran home. 
Dancing through the open door, he kissed 
his wife, took her in his arms and to bed. 
It was not merely physical, or difficult, 

or rare (Spinoza notwithstanding). 

And his library grew many new words. 


R.M. Blair facilitates weekly poetry work- 
shops for guests at Miriam's Kitchen, a 
Washington, D.C.-based service center for 
homeless women and men. 
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BY ROSEMARIE FREENEY HARDING 
as told to RACHEL E. HARDING 


THERE WAS A TREE 
IN STARKSVILLE... 


In 1961, going ‘back South’ to form an interracial community meant 
facing a bitter—and bittersweet—history. 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA IS where Lee, Terrell, 
Dougherty, Schley, and Sumter counties rub up 
against each other in the Flint River basin, and 
where creeks with names like Kinchafoonee and 
Muckalee snake through and spill over, as the 
water heads south. 

The face of the land when I got there was slow, 
small hills and fields of cotton, peanuts, and corn; 
turpentine mills and piney woods; the clay a red 
juice in rain, red dust in hard sun. This is where 
Otis Redding came from, and Bernice Johnson 
Reagon, founder of Sweet Honey in the Rock. It’s 
where Jimmy Carter was raised, and where, dur- 
ing World War II, a white country preacher and 
his wife established Koinonia, an interracial, rad- 
ical Christian farm. 

This was also the home of the Albany 
Movement in the early 1960—the first mass 
movement of the civil rights era to have deseg- 
regation of an entire community as its goal—and 
the starting ground of the international afford- 
able-housing program Habitat for Humanity. 
And, many years before, it was where my great- 
grandmother, Mariah Grant, arrived from 
Florida—with the children she could keep— 
and settled, at the end of slavery, in a town called 
Leesburg. 

My parents, Dock and Ella, were born 
there—and left. They left with most of my aunts 
and uncles, all of my older brothers and sisters, 
my maternal grandparents, and a generation of 
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my cousins. Almost everybody who could go, it 
seems, did go north: to Philadelphia, New York, 
Detroit, and, for most of my family, Chicago. I 
was born at the end of that journey. My sister 
Norma and I were the first of the Northern gener- 
ation of Freeneys. And while cousins and friends 
from Georgia visited us throughout my Illinois 
childhood, none of my relatives went back South 
until the 1960s. I was the first to return. 

My parents didn't talk to me about why 
they left Georgia. At least I don’t remember 
much conversation about it. But the elders in 
the family were always protective of children, 
and I’m sure they must have had conversations 
and remembrances among themselves that the 
younger people were spared. It was not until I 
had joined the Mennonite Church, married, and 
decided with my new husband, Vincent, to go to 
Atlanta to work full-time in the freedom move- 
ment that my mother and father began to tell me 
some things. They were, understandably, fearful 
for my safety. The state I was returning to was 
the same one from which—35 years before— 
they had fled. 


THERE WAS A tree, my mother said, in a place 
called Starksville, along a road where people 
passed daily going to and from their labors. It 
was a large tree, an old tree, and the branches 
spread crooked-wide in all directions. “They 
used to hang people there,” Mom said. “They 


we 


Like Koinonia, we were 
trying to create a 
spiritually grounded, 
service-oriented, 
interracial community. 


Author Rosemarie Freeney 
Harding with Martin Luther 
King Jr. and others in 
Leesburg, Georgia. At right, 
a 1942 photo of members 
and friends of the 
interracial Koinonia 
community. 
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would hang a man 
there and then make 
all the Colored go 
and look. If you get 
down that way, ask 
somebody to show 
it to you.” My father, 
too, warned me in 
his quiet ways. And 
perhaps my going 
South brought up 
more memories for 
him, because as he 
aged, he began to tell 
his grandchildren about some of the horrors 
he had witnessed. 

A few years before my parents left Georgia, 
aman and all three of his sons were strung up 
from different limbs of that tree in Starksville 
and shot—their bodies left to hang as grue- 
some and vicious warnings to others. That 
man and his children became the reason 
Daddy decided to leave. This he did tell me: 
“I wanted my sons to live.” 


IN SPITE OF all of this, I think my parents 
were proud of me, and even happy, that in 
some sense the family was now returning 
from a long exile. My daughter, Rachel, was 
born in Atlanta in December 1962. She and 
her brother, Jonathan, were two of Dock and 
Ella’s last grandchildren, and the only ones 
raised in the South. When my father died, 
we found a calendar from 1962 on the wall of 
his basement workshop. All but its last page 
had been torn off and it hung permanently at 
the month his first Georgia-born grandchild 
came into the world. 

Going South for me was thus, in some 
ways, a homecoming. Atlanta was a logical 
place for a movement-based project head- 
quarters, a Southern city that viewed itself 
as more progressive than some others. We 
traveled throughout the region on behalf of 
the Mennonite Church and in liaison with 
organizations such as the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), the Congress on Racial Equality, 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

But there was something beyond the logic 
of an administrative decision that drew us to 
Atlanta. The campaigns and communities of 
southwest Georgia quickly emerged as some 
of our strongest movement connections. These 


were connections that started forming even g 
before we left Chicago. I met Clarence Jordan © 
in 1961 when he came to speak at Woodlawn s 
Mennonite Church. I was struck immedi- € 
ately by the soft cadences of his voice and § 
his warm, country manner. He reminded me 2 
very much of my own father and uncles. The 
work of racial reconciliation and justice that 
Clarence and others were doing at Koinonia 
Farm seemed both exciting and profoundly 
important. Vincent and I kept in touch with 
the Koinonia community, and once we arrived 
in Atlanta, we made frequent visits to the farm 
in Americus, Georgia, for rest, reflection, and 
fellowship. Like Koinonia, we were trying to 
create a spiritually grounded, service-ori- 
ented, interracial community, and the place 
we founded—Mennonite House—was a kin- 
dred spirit to the Koinonia community. 

Another important connection for us was 
the Albany Movement. In 1961-62, SNCC and 
other freedom movement organizations were 
invited to Albany, Georgia, to help mobilize 
a city-wide campaign to desegregate public 
facilities, register blacks to vote, and otherwise 
challenge the structures of white suprem- 
acy in the city and its environs. I did a lot of 
behind-the-scenes organizing. Vincent and 
I participated in many demonstrations, and 
we came to know members of that commu- 
nity very well. What I saw reminded me of 
my family in Chicago—from the abundant 
hospitality and the familiar comfort foods to 
the remarkably unassailed dignity of people 
struggling for their most basic democratic and 
human rights. 

Finally, there was something about the 
land. I remember driving down the nar- 
row unpaved roads toward Americus and 
Albany—brush and high grass on both sides, 
mist rising there in the early mornings. I tried 
to imagine what those roads might have been 
like when my Indian ancestors first made 
them, when my African ancestors walked 
and worked them, and when my father and 
uncles were building houses, courthouses, and 
train stations along them in Macon, Albany, 
and Leesburg. My father told me that he made 
bricks from the clay under these roads. 

My relatives in Chicago, especially the 
older ones—my parents, aunts, and uncles, 
who had lived into adulthood in Georgia— 
shared something with the Southerners I 
was meeting now. In spite of its horrid and 
painful history, southwest Georgia (like the 
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Koinonia Farms archives 


southeastern United States generally) has a 
sweetness. It is often vaunted and romanti- 
cized—and sometimes derided—as a conceit. 
But as I’ve experienced it, in the region 
itself, and in the lives of the exiled African 
Americans who raised me, it is true. 

My older sister Mildred speaks admir- 
ingly of our aunts, our mother’s sisters, who 
worked as domestics in the houses and hotels 
of Chicagos elites and in the factories of the 


city’s industries. They carried themselves with 
so much grace and self-assurance. Often it was 
in their tone of voice. Not too high, as it might 
have been if one were upset. And not too low, 
as if one were angry. But a modulated, gentle 
way of speaking. A Southernness. Perhaps the 
tone originally developed from the mixture 
of African, European, and Native American 
pronunciations that guided the sounds of 
the early days of the colonial encounter. Or 
maybe it began as a marker of status—gen- 
tility as leisurely language. It seems, too, 
that—especially for black folk—there may 
have been something about the vocal timbre, 
the words chosen, the manner of speaking 
that was protective. During slavery and in the 
years of viciousness that followed, one’s voice 
tone, one’s decisions about how and what to 
say, could literally save one’s life. So there is 
that too—the legacy of violence in the sweet- 
ness. Some people may think it is a bad thing 
to preserve a quality of voice reminiscent of 
subservience, of persecution. But if it is rem- 
iniscent of those things, it also expresses a 
human creativity in oppressive circumstances, 


something crafted that ultimately transcends 
and transforms the original defensive uses. 
There were lessons, indirect perhaps, in 
the choices my parents made about telling 
stories of their lives down South. I think they 
were conscious of the impressions left by bru- 
tal memories, and they used reticence and 
discretion to point toward an alternative. The 
absence of a full reporting, in my childhood, of 
the Southern horrors was not so much because 


Mom and Dad wanted us to live in simple- 
minded obliviousness; rather, they wanted us 
always to hold a basic respect for other human 
beings—even for people who might victimize 
us. They wanted us to be able to develop our 
own spirits without undue prejudice, not to be 
so burdened by disdain that we couldn't grow 
our souls. I think they understood that the ter- 
ror they went through—stark as it was—was 
not the last word in human experience, and 
that there are chords deeper and more resil- 
ient than racism can ever be, and they wanted 
to give us access there. 


GOING “BACK” SOUTH, then, I carried 
the memories of family and friends who had 
lived there and left. The stories were in me, 
in an embodied, visceral way. Growing up 
among black Georgians, Mississippians, and 
Alabamans meant that I absorbed a sense of 
that which was horrific in the place they had 
gone away from. It also meant that I absorbed 
a sense of what was potentially healing from 
that same place. 

As the youngest child, I lived at home after 


my older brothers and sisters had gone out on 
their own. I remember one time when I was 
alone in the house with Mom and Dad. From 
my bedroom I overheard them in the kitchen 
talking about their times down South. Their 
voices were light and warm as they talked 
about the people with whom they had shared 
good times—laughing together at the remem- 
brance of past joys. They joked between 
themselves about long-gone things. 

I can't specifically remember anything 
they said, but I know that it gave me a feel- 
ing of connection with family members I had 
never known. Some had left the South years 
before my parents did—such as my moth- 
er’s brothers, Tom and McFall, who went to 
Mexico, the Philippines, and Panama. And 
such as my father’s uncle, who had settled in 
Liberia and raised a family there, although he 
returned to Leesburg when he was ill because 
he wanted to die at home. 

[heard security in the delighted rising and 
diminishing of my parents’ voices. They sat 
together at the kitchen table—maybe snap- 
ping beans together or eating Mama's hot 
rolls with coffee—and their mutual pleasure 
in reminiscence was like a soft and sturdy pil- 
low under me. Somehow, knowing that they 
shared so much, that they had so much in 
common, so many warm confidences of fam- 
ily and friends and life before Chicago, was a 
kind of protection, another layer of relations 
wrapped around me like bunting. 

When I went South, I took all my memo- 
ries with me—the memories of violence and 
the things-too-terrible-to-talk-about, and the 
memories of the people who survived them. 
Especially the people who survived them, my 
family and so many others I knew, who had 
found a way, inside themselves and out, to live 
beautiful lives—anyhow. When I got to Albany 
and Macon and Americus and Leesburg in 
early 1961, I was met by other people, other 
Southerners, black and white, who had also 
found a way—and who were working hard to 
make that way wider. = 


Rosemarie Freeney Harding died in 2004 
after a long life advocating for justice and 
democracy through the U.S. civil rights move- 
ment and around the world. Her daughter, 
Rachel E. Harding, an assistant professor at 
the University of Colorado in Denver, is writing 
a memoir about her mother, based on extensive 
interviews, from which this excerpt is taken. 
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BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


By Julie Polter 


PASSAGES AND PILGRIMAGES 


Why sometimes life can seem like one big road trip. 


WE ARE ALL on a journey, it seems—the butcher, the baker, participants in reality £ 
shows from The Bachelor to Pit Bulls and Parolees, those with chronic or terminal = 
illnesses, the grieving, the people in pink walking for three days to raise money to 
fund breast cancer research, and, of course, actual travelers moving from one geo- 
graphic point to another. A movie about a pilgrimage, The Way, even enjoyed a 
grassroots-fueled, quiet-but-steady success this fall. 

As Jack, a character in The Way, exclaims, in an enthusiastic monologue on 
travel-related metaphors to warm the hearts of English majors everywhere, “The 
road itself is among our oldest tropes!” And more popular than ever, if our cultural 
rhetoric is any indication. 

This plays out in how we describe important emotional and spiritual events 


1X 
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Martin Sheen, as “Tom,” walks 
the Camino de Santiago de 
Compostela in the film The Way. 


or challenges: Counselors often use jour- 
ney language to describe grief, for example. 
Many who've suffered the death of a beloved 
can describe how loss casts a person into 
unfamiliar territory, and how the process of 
working through raw emotion and “finding 
our way back” to accept new realities takes 
us to, and through, different emotional or 
spiritual places. 

“Journey” is now the go-to word in 
today’s pop psychology lexicon for most 
any kind of personal process or narrative. 
This is seen to mixed effect on reality shows, 
where the term is ubiquitous—sometimes 
used poignantly, bearing real freight as peo- 
ple attempt to deal with life-and-death issues 
such as addiction or morbid obesity. Other 
times it can seem laughable—earnestly used 


shared culture lost Biblical Study 


to describe the search for “true love” in an 
audition-selected pool of carefully pruned 
and polished contestants or for purported 
wisdom gained between Real Housewives 
smack-downs and party planning. Alas, just 
because you say you're on a journey doesn't 
mean youre really getting anywhere. 


SOMETIMES WORDS SUCH as “road,” 
“passage,” and “pilgrimage” are used to 
describe our internal meanderings. Other 
times we put our actual bodies on actual 


We start walking or 
driving because we don't 
know what else to do with 
ourselves, and then realize 
our hearts and souls are 
ona mission. 


paths in actual motion, and not just for 
the hamster wheel of a work commute or 
errands. 

We hit the streets to raise awareness of an 
injustice and advance a cause: Gandhi's 1930 
Salt March in protest of the British monop- 
oly on salt production in colonial India. The 
Freedom Riders, black and white civil rights 
activists who defied segregation laws by rid- 
ing together on public buses and trains in 
the Deep South in 1961. Or Doris “Granny 
D” Haddock, who, in 1999 at age 89, began 
a 3,200-mile, 14-month walk across the U.S. 
to raise awareness for the need for campaign 
finance reform. 

The fund-raising illness- or issue-aware- 
ness walk is a variation of this. Some are 
short and breezy, other provide a genuine 
endurance challenge. The Susan G. Komen 
3-Day promises that walking 60 miles will 
make you a part of “the boldest breast can- 
cer event in history.’ And while that may in 
part be team-building hyperbole, in this day 
and age, when most of us are carried from 
here to there in some form of internal com- 
bustion-propelled conveyance, it can be a 
radical experience to put our own feet on 
pavement, to feel the shock to joints and 
the blisters on the feet caused by walking 
20 miles a day. Perhaps even more so when 

Continued on Page 39 
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EYES & EARS 


R.E.M. was one of the last traditional rock 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


The End of Rock As We Know It 


IN 1977, THE great, now dead, rock 
critic Lester Bangs, in his Elvis obit- 
uary, wrote to a culture just starting 
to fracture into niche markets, “We 
will never again agree on anything as 
we agreed on Elvis.” 

Thirty-four years later, nearly 
two decades into the Internet age, 
the September 2011 break-up of 
the rock band R.E.M. reminded me 
just how right Bangs was. R.E.M. 
was one of the last traditional rock 
bands still doing relevant work. They 
stood firmly in the line that ran from 
Presley to Lennon to Patti Smith and 
Joe Strummer. Like all those prede- 
cessors, R.E.M. wrung out various 
guitar-based roots music forms to 
see what they would give up, not 
just with the entertainer’s aim to 
be famous or rich, but with the art- 
ist’s ambition to make something 
true, beautiful, and revelatory, and 
maybe change the world. But the 
era in which a rock band could exert 


bands still doing relevant work. 
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world-changing cultural leverage has 
probably passed. 

Elvis changed the world because, 
like Walt Whitman, he “contained 
multitudes.” He uttered his barbaric 
American yawp, standing, like Paul 
Bunyan, astride the usual polarities 
of masculine vs. feminine and black 
vs. white. With the help of his men- 
tor-producer Sam Phillips, Elvis 
made a new sound that would even- 
tually become as big and inclusive, 
as wild and free, and, sometimes, 
as unthinking and greed-addled as 
America itself. 

From its very beginning in Sam 
Phillips’ fevered brain, the rock- 
and-roll idea was about bringing 
America’s cultural outsiders into 
their rightful place in the cultural 
mainstream. The other, inextrica- 
bly related, part of the rock-and-roll 
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idea had to do with the connection 
between the artist and audience. The 
artist came from the people; he or 
she was always one of us. And, in 
live performance, the artist and the 
audience became equal partners in 
creating a communal experience 
that was greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

When that old rock culture began 
to die is subject to debate. One the- 
ory holds that the end began on Aug. 
1, 1981, when MTV went 
live. Music videos made it 
possible for a telegenic artist 
to bypass the years of grind- 
ing it out, playing first high 
school dances, then small clubs, then 
showcase clubs, slowly and labori- 
ously building an audience face to 
face. Certainly the death sentence 
was clear by 1994, when the web 
began making first images, then 
audio, then video available instantly, 
on demand. 

On the one hand, the web 
seemed like a very rock-and-roll 
thing. It made it possible for any- 
one—regardless of pedigree or 
expertise—to declare him or her- 
self first an author, then a musician, 
and now a filmmaker. But 
on that other hand, the web 
also shattered the shared 
culture of record stores 
and radio stations that had 
allowed American freaks— 
from Little Richard on—to 
become national heroes. The 
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entertainment and advertising busi- 
ness no longer needs to gather us all 
together in one shared space to make 
money off of us, and so it won't. We 
were always too dangerous mobbed 
up like that anyway. 

Bangs was right about Elvis. 
No one ever again mattered as he 
did—not even R.E.M., U2, and 
Springsteen rolled into one could 
match the King’s cultural heft, 
although some would argue that 
Michael Jackson came close. But 
what’s even worse, no rock band 
will probably ever again matter 
even as much as R.E.M. did in gath- 
ering a mainstream mass audience 
around a set of alternative, socially 
responsible, and politically engaged 
values and ideas. There are still great 
bands out there. To my aging ears, 
The Gaslight Anthem and Kings of 
Leon are, at their best, as good as 
any of their ancestors. And in his 
sign-off statement on the band’s 
website, R.E.M. guitarist Peter Buck 
promised fans that they would see 
him again, if only “standing at the 
back of the club: watching a group 
of 19-year-olds trying to change 
the world” I wish I could share his 
optimism. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
Find out about his novel, 
White Boy, and more at www. 
dannyduncancollum.net. 
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done in the company of strangers, some of 
whom have survived wildernesses of illness 
and grief. Mingling our stories (that are so 
often shielded in regular life) in such a situ- 
ation can be almost countercultural, even as 
it occurs within what is a noble, but intensely 
branded and orchestrated, experience. 


THEN THERE IS the pilgrimage. Pilgrimage 
was not a common concept in my low- 
church Protestant upbringing; we weren't 
big on bodily experiences or rituals, aside 
from altar calls and a follow-up dunking. 
What mattered was a personal relationship 
with Jesus, which was supposed to mani- 
fest itself in improved behavior, but not so 
much in physical gestures or travel. After all, 
if Jesus was my co-pilot, what was the point 
of going anywhere? Wasn't the One who was 
supposed to be my All-in-All right there in 
the next seat? 

But of course, millions of contempo- 
rary people of all faiths and uncertain faith 
(including, I now know, Protestants) travel 
each year on some form of pilgrimage. It 
might be to a specific shrine or holy place 
where relics, miracles, or memory testify 
to God’s special presence, or along a path 
worn deep by generations of seekers. A sec- 
ular form of pilgrimage is hinted at in those 
“Find Out” commercials for REI outdoor 
gear, in which people find awe and commu- 
nity while hiking. 

Ina pilgrimage, people incarnate all those 
travel tropes and hit the highway or hiking 
trail or airport in a search for meaning, wis- 
dom, or healing, or in a full-body gesture of 
religious devotion. In other words, the met- 
aphor circles in on itself and we embark on a 
journey, in hopes of an emotional or spiritual 
Journey. We start walking or driving because 
we don't know what else to do with ourselves, 
and then realize our hearts and souls are on 
a mission. Or we take an intentional pil- 
grimage, intellectually choosing a way or a 
destination with spiritual significance, hop- 
ing our spirits will rise to the occasion. 

The film The Way portrays contemporary 
people walking one such path. Written and 
directed by Emilio Estevez, it stars his father, 
Martin Sheen, as a man who goes to France 
to collect the body of his adult son, who was 
killed in a storm in the Pyrenees just as he was 
beginning to walk the Camino de Santiago 


y : 

THE CINEMA YEAR came to a magnifi- 
cent crescendo with three films filled with 
what the world needs now. Hugo, Take 
Shelter, and The Mill and the Cross have 
little in common on the surface other than 
their quality; look deeper and you may 
find love-filled, theologically profound, 
hopeful invitations to live better. 

Take Shelter is about a man terror- 
ized by nightmares of impending doom 
and eventually unable to function as a 
loving father and husband. It’s a power- 
ful portrayal of individual trauma and 
communal ignorance that takes very 
seriously the conventional—and coun- 
terproductive—response to recent global 
uncertainty. Toward the end is a sequence 
that could be seen as a representation of 
what mystics call a dark night of the soul. 
Then something like a conversion experi- 
ence happens. Without easy answers, Take 
Shelter’s refusal to caricature mental illness 
and its embrace of the gifts of wounded 
people make it both a realistic and com- 
forting story about fighting to become 
more human in a dehumanized world. 

In The Mill and the Cross, that dehu- 
manization appears in rich close-up, for 
this film takes place inside a painting, “The 
Way to Calvary,’ the Flemish Renaissance 
painter Pieter Bruegel’s astonishing rei- 
magining of Jesus’ walk to the cross 
through a 16th century European valley. 
Filled with indelible images of brokenness 
and love, The Mill and the Cross consti- 
tutes a religious icon. Two scenes continue 
to reverberate long after watching. In one, 
a hopeless woman observing her “here- 
tic” husband's execution does nothing but 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


A scene from Martin Scorsese’s film Hugo. 


weep, because she lives at a time when tyr- 
anny is unquestioned. In the other, the 
clumsy peasant dance that writer-direc- 
tor Lech Majewski uses to stand in for the 
resurrection evokes the hope that artists 
such as Bruegel demand of us: to recog- 
nize that the privilege of being alive is 
worthy of something better than what we 
often give it. 

A similar eschatological heart beats 
in Martin Scorsese's amazing film version 
of Brian Selznick’s book The Invention 
of Hugo Cabret. Everything about Hugo 
reflects awe—of cinema, of childhood, 
of creativity, of community. We're seeing 
the world from the perspective of a boy 
who has suffered great loss and is living 
in the recesses of a Parisian train station 
ceiling, keeping the clocks running. He 
meets a toy seller, mysterious and crotch- 
ety, who may hold the key—literally—to 
Hugo’ healing. It’s a truly magical jour- 
ney that manages to reflect on war trauma, 
great food, falling in love, regret, passion, 
serving the common good, and the power 
of art to elevate human consciousness. It 
ends with a vision of heaven on earth as 
celebrating reconciliation with friends, 
food, and drink. Hugo is a magnificent 
portrait of what we all want most, and a 
perfect way to end a year in which hope 
seemed poised for a comeback. = 


Gareth Higgins, a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor, is executive director of the Wild 
Goose Festival. 
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de Compostela. This network of pilgrimage 
routes (in English called the Way of St. James) 
winds through several countries to Santiago 
de Compostela in northwest Spain, which is 
supposed to be the final resting place of the 
apostle James, brother of John. Pilgrims have 
walked the Camino since medieval times. 
Last year more than 150,000 “certificates of 
pilgrimage”—given to those who have walked 
at least the final 100 kilometers or biked the 
final 200 kilometers of the Camino in one 
stretch—were issued. 

In the movie, the father, Tom, spontane- 
ously decides to complete the pilgrimage his 
son had begun, taking his son’s ashes with 
him. He is soon joined, to his irritation, by 
traveling companions—a large, garrulous 
Dutchman, Joost, who's ostensibly walk- 
ing the Way to lose weight; Sarah, an angry 
Canadian woman who says she'll quit smok- 
ing when she reaches the end; and Jack, an 
Irish travel journalist battling writer’s block. 

This is not a flashy movie, just gentle and 
touching, laced with enough humor not to 
be cloying. There are no miracles (although 
the scenery qualifies as divine and Tom has 
recurring visions of his dead son); in the end, 
addictions and grief persist. Nonetheless, it 
is evident all have experienced some form 
of healing. Tom, a California doctor, has 
opened up to wonders of people and places 
beyond his previous cocoon of office hours 
and golf; he is a less-lapsed-than-before 
Catholic. Jack is writing. Sarah is still smok- 
ing, but she may be letting herself forgive 
and be forgiven. It’s uncertain if Joost will 
find a way out of the pleasures and secu- 
rity of gluttony, but his generosity of heart 
throughout the film left me rooting for his 
eventual joy. 

Perhaps these realistic ambiguities are 
one reason The Way has struck a chord 
among many: We all hope for transforma- 
tion, all of us, on all our many journeys, and 
the road may indeed change us a little, inch 
by inch, mile by mile. It’s valuable to get out 
and about (whether literally or figuratively). 
But dramatic miracles are rare; becoming 
whole people rarely fits in the span of any 
given trip or even a reality show season. So 
don’t forget to enjoy the scenery and make 
grace one of your traveling companions. = 


Julie Polter is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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THE BIBLE UNBOUND 


Liberating Biblical Study: Scholarship, 
Art, and Action in Honor of the Center 
and Library for the Bible and Social 
Justice, edited by Laurel Dykstra and 
Ched Myers. Cascade Press. 


AS ITS TITLE cleverly suggests, Liberating 
Biblical Study is a collection with several 
different aims. First, it seeks to model a 
way of reading the Bible deeply attuned 
to political questions, an approach free of 
uncritical piety on the one hand and intel- 
lectual obscurity on the other. Second, it 
attempts to display the vitality that bibli- 
cal study can bring to movements for social 
change. 

If there was ever a group that could pull 
off such feats, this is it. Movement-rooted 
biblical scholars Laurel Dykstra and Ched 
Myers gather here a diverse team of aca- 
demics, activists, and artists, placing them 
in dialogue with one another on key bibli- 
cal themes. Published in celebration of the 
opening of the Center and Library for the 
Bible and Social Justice (located in Stony 
Point, New York), these chapters bring 
scriptural imagination to bear on contem- 
porary concerns such as economic equality, 
ecological restoration, and immigration— 
and they explore how such concerns have 
always been central in the struggle to be 
God’s people. 

Among the contributions from bibli- 
cal scholars, several stand out. Norman 
Gottwald, whose The Tribes of Yahweh 
introduced social theory into biblical stud- 
ies in the late 1970s, here distills his thesis 
on the historical emergence of Israel as an 
indigenous revolutionary movement. Gale 
Yee examines how the theme of creation has 
been subordinated in Hebrew Bible schol- 
arship and theologies of liberation and 
explores possibilities for its revival in the 
book of Hosea. Herman Waetjen, another 
pioneer of sociopolitical exegesis, sheds light 
on Matthew’s oft-misunderstood parable of 
the workers in the vineyard by attending to 
the economic realities of ancient Palestine. 
All demonstrate that how we read the Bible 
matters. 

The real-world consequences of bibli- 
cal interpretation are further explored in 
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the essays from activists. Jennifer Henry 
describes how a return to the symbol of 
Jubilee galvanized the Canadian ecumenical 
movement, deepening its vision of politi- 
cal transformation and drawing in a new 
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make clear that the work of biblical reflection 
is a whole-body enterprise. They also illu- 
minate the imaginative leap from the word 
to our world in a way that study alone can- 
not. Particularly powerful are Aurora and 
Ricardo Levins Morales’ poster depicting a 
modern exodus from oppression and Bud 
Osborn’s poem on discerning the passion in 
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ee 4 . Tucked in the back of the book is an 
Questionin g assumptions. annotated bibliography compiled by Dykstra 


of the best books on the Bible and social 
justice. This list will prove helpful to both 
newcomers and veterans of socially engaged 
biblical study. 

The book is not a perfect collection. 
Some of the contributions are stronger than 
others; a few of the pieces are well over 10 
years old. While most of the sections have a 
dialogical flow, some feel disjointed. 

But read as a whole, Liberating Biblical 
Study begins to cultivate a different way of 
seeing, one in which the Great Story becomes 
more deeply our own, often in surprising 

a : ways. It aids in our discernment of the ongo- 
Loulsvi - | ing biblical drama of liberation and invites 
Semina us to join the Spirit’s renewing work out in 
the streets. Such a bold but humble study is 
a great gift. m 
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Reviewed by Brittany Shoot 


POWER BALLADS FOR JESUS 


No Sympathy for the Devil: Christian Pop Music and the Transformation of American 
Evangelicalism, by David W. Stowe. The University of North Carolina Press. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE: David 
Stowe glorifies longhaired 
hippie Christians with acous- 
tic guitars. Moreover, he loves 
their successors, Christian 
rock stars who fill stadiums 
and blow out speakers with 
eardrum-shattering songs 
about living in the light. In 
his new book, No Sympathy 
for the Devil, Stowe doesn't just hail the way 
that evangelicals effectively embraced aspects 
of 1960s popular culture to suit their needs. 
He celebrates the Jesus-loving leaders of the 
era who carved out a place in contempo- 
rary worship practice, where many believers 
felt estranged from mainstream values and 


GUDSPEL 


society at large. Using music 
to spread their message, 
1960s evangelicals began 
experimenting with rock 
and roll and folk music as a 
way to reach deep into—and 
beyond—their base. Stowe 
believes their work was both 
transformative and highly 
successful in making worship 
relevant to the post-World War II genera- 
tions of believers. 

Stowe’s premise is that the imagined 
conflict between evangelism and popular 
culture, in the 1960s or the present day, is just 
that: imagined. Rather, a symbiotic relation- 
ship between the two means both flourish, 


dependent on the other. Accordingly, Stowe 
dives into his animated, comprehensive his- 
tory of the rise of Christian rock the way 
some believers might dive in for an ocean 
baptism. His chronicle begins in 1967 
California, when the Summer of Love and 
the Jesus Movement sprang up harmoni- 
ously parallel to one another. He lovingly 
describes a time when Beatles songs were 
appropriated for covers such as “Jesus in 
the Sky with Angels,’ and notes that many 
young Christians “found it easier to give up 
(or never try) free love and drugs than to give 
up rock music.” 

In every chapter, he offers key examples 
of how evangelism became an intention- 
ally inextricable force in popular culture. He 
explains how musicals such as Jesus Christ 
Superstar and Godspell helped saturate the 
theater world with religious themes. He 
details the success of the final day of Explo ’72 
in Dallas, the Saturday Jesus Music Festival, 
sometimes called Christian Woodstock, or 
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“Godstock.” There, devout rockers such as the Maranatha! 
Praise Band and country rebel Johnny Cash headlined for 
200,000 spectators alongside Billy Graham. The following 
year, Cash and his wife, June Carter Cash, starred in The 
Gospel Road, a dramatic film about Jesus’ life, death, and res- 
urrection. These high-profile trends in marrying pop culture 
and religious fervor meant that by the time the nation’s first 
megachurches were being built in the mid-1970s, outfitting 
a sanctuary with sophisticated sound and video equipment 
had become normalized. 

Following Stowe’s timeline, it seems obvious that by 
1976, the country was primed to elect socially conscious 
Baptist Jimmy Carter as president. The same year, sexy soul 
singer Al Green became an ordained pastor, and Newsweek 
declared the “Year of the Evangelical” Around that time, 
believers splintered and waged war with one another and 
mainstream society at large over issues such as gay rights. 
Still, Stowe maintains, it was the preceding decade of grass- 
roots organizing and glitzy stage shows that forced those 
debates into mainstream culture. Anita Bryant might want 
to thank Andrew Lloyd Webber for building the platform 
from which she shrieked. Stowe also argues that Ronald 
Reagan's successful bid for office, with a heavy emphasis 
on social conservatism, can be attributed to the rebranded 
Christianity with which many Baby Boomers resonated. 

Through his elaborate mix of storytelling and histor- 
ical record, Stowe normalizes the rise of Christian rock, 
the expensive sound systems in nondenominational mega- 
churches, and the transformation of evangelism. May the 
spiritual heirs of the Jesus Movement use their social and 
political power wisely. Stowe demonstrates that they—we— 
wield tremendous influence. m 


Brittany Shoot is a writer living in San Francisco. 
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ABANDONING WOMEN 
TO FLAMES 


WHEN | WAS a new reporter [for a conservative Christian 
publication], I was told to cover a womens rights treaty, the 
Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW). My assignment was to report on the 
treaty’s treatment of the unborn, not its treatment of women, 
although the treaty contained not a single mention of a right 
to abortion. It only mentioned babies to say that both women 
and men have a responsibility for bringing them up and that a 
pregnant woman should not experience discrimination. But 
abortion? Not a word. 

The treaty’s text didn’t matter, my conservative Christian 
sources told me. The committee in charge of interpreting the 
document had mentioned abortion rights, and although this 
committee had no power to make its interpretation anything 
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more than suggestion, they would 
launch an assault on nations that H 

still prohibited abortion. The L.LV.E. sym rele TEM. 
Wm F sotanyied I had expected a more con- 


vincing argument—a treaty that March 14-17, 2012 
promoted abortion rights so i 
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Sd A F + “¥| emphatically that its endorsement 
of evil outweighed its promotion 
of justice, education, and equality. 
I looked up Afghanistan’s human 
rights report, just to see what kind 
of injustice women face around 
the world. What I read was worse than I'd imagined—not 
a set of statistics, but stories of how a patriarchal society 
devalued and degraded and destroyed real women. A boy 
raped and impregnated his sister, but when the girl told 
her parents, she was the one they set on fire and killed. 
A 40-year-old husband tortured his 16-year-old wife for 
a year, breaking her teeth with stones and cutting off her 
nose and ears. Authorities didn't investigate either crime; 
in fact police regularly detained women for the crime of 
fleeing abusive husbands and fathers. One line evoked an 
image that haunts me today: “Women occasionally resorted 
to self-immolation when they felt there was no escape from 
these situations.” 

Ina country where parents lit their wounded daughters 
on fire, women lit themselves on fire to escape. I couldn't 
shake the image of a young girl stepping into flames with a 
despair so profound that she would rather scorch her own 
flesh than face her own future. 

But when I asked conservative organizations about these 
hurting women and what alternative they proposed, their 
answers lacked consistency. On the one hand they said the 
U.N. had no influence to change laws about female violence; 
on the other it had supreme power to influence abortion 
laws. In one breath they said the U.N. lacked an enforce- 
ment mechanism to promote human rights; in the next they 
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As I listened to an activist articulate her organization's 
position on the phone, I realized there was no other way 
to interpret her answers: the slenderest possibility that the 
treaty might influence abortion law for evil outweighed any 
possibility that it might influence gender laws for good. She 
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I thanked her, asked her to spell her name and give me 
her title, hung up the phone, and cried for the girls who lit 
themselves on fire. = 


Excerpted from Raised Right by Alisa Harris. Copyright © + PRINCETON 
2011 by Alisa Harris, by permission of WaterBrook Press, a 
division of Random House, Inc. All rights reserved. No part 
of this excerpt may be reproduced or reprinted without per- 
mission in writing from the publisher. 
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Standing Up to Death Squads 


Continued from Page 30 


show up in large numbers. For example, in 
2004, FARC guerrillas took captive the Nasa 
mayor of Toribio. Hundreds of Indigenous 
Guard crowded into the area, held talks with 
the guerrillas, and eventually walked out 
with the mayor unharmed. 

“We know that the soldiers of the 
Colombian military are not going to protect 
us; the guerrillas are not going to protect us,” 
German, a Guard member, explained. “We 
needed to have our own protection so that 
we can stay in the land” 

Manuel, another Guard member, said 
they interact daily with the armed groups 
as part of their nonviolent strategy, first tell- 
ing them to respect Nasa territory. “We use 
international humanitarian law to tell them 
that soldiers and members of illegal armed 
groups have to stay out of civilian areas,” 
Manuel said. “If they don’t respond favor- 
ably to that [discussion], then we call in more 
people and double the number. We explain 
were not trying to give some benefit to one 
of the armed actors over another.” 


Paramilitaries massacred 
hundreds forthis 
highway’s expansion! 


of Toribio, ostensibly to attack the police 
department. The explosion destroyed many 
houses, injured more than 100 people, and 
killed several, including one police officer. It 
was a bid to spread fear. 

But the Nasa responded with a pub- 
lic demonstration of fearlessness. Ten days 
later, according to German of the Indigenous 
Guard, 5,000 people from Cauca’s 116 


“Accompaniment” means active solidarity with those 


facing injustice. 


If a firefight breaks out that endangers 
Nasa people, Indigenous Guard members 
walk in with white flags to escort civilians 
to safety—often leading them to a local safe 
house established by the Guard to keep peo- 
ple from being displaced. 

When I asked how people in the 
Indigenous Guard train for their profoundly 
gutsy work, I was struck by one answer: 
Guard members have often held positions 
of authority within the Nasa commu- 
nity. Authority does not come from a gun. 
Authority comes from people. 

The Nasa are formidable, and they are 
faced with formidable obstacles. 

In 2009, Colombia's Constitutional Court 
officially recognized that ongoing displace- 
ment and the violence of armed groups 
threaten Colombia's Indigenous groups with 
physical and cultural extinction. The guerril- 
las try to recruit Nasa children as soldiers; 
the army tries to recruit them as informants. 
The Court ordered the government to save 
Indigenous communities. The Nasa demand 
a plan that is real and holistic, instead of the 
government's token proposal. 

In July 2011, members of FARC rolled 
a bus full of gasoline down the main street 


Indigenous communities gathered for two 
days to focus on how they were “going to sur- 
vive on these lands when faced with such a 
terrible conflict” One essential strategy, they 
determined, was accompaniment and rec- 
ognition by international groups. Another 
was a public declaration, whose title shows 
the Nasa’s vision: “To End the War, Defend 
Autonomy, Rebuild Civilian Goods, and 
Build the Peace.” 

“Declarations vs. bombs” seems like an 
impossible contest. But mass meetings and 
public statements—and the unity, author- 
ity, and community organizing that go with 
them—are exactly what armed groups are 
afraid of; it’s what they’re trying to prevent 
when they kill PTA presidents and kidnap 
mayors. Despite the very real dangers they 
face, the Nasa and other Colombian activ- 
ists know that, working with each other 
and with international friends, they can 
keep the death threats from being the final 
word. = 


Elizabeth Palmberg, an associate editor at 
Sojourners, visited Colombia in August 2011 
with a delegation led by Witness for Peace 
(www.witnessforpeace.org). 
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The Hungry Spirit 


Slaves in Our Family 


MY FAMILY HELD slaves. 

Among my maternal grand- 
mother’s papers there is a 1820s deed 
of sale. In the list of farm equipment 
and livestock are the names of two 
“negroes.” The right-hand ledger col- 
umn lists their dollar value. 

That branch of my family is from 
Louisiana. In that same region, there 
were several slave uprisings, includ- 
ing the Pointe Coupee conspiracy in 
1795 and the Cane River rebellion 
in 1804. 

In 1793, Father Jean Delvaux, a 
priest who served the Catholic par- 
ish in Campti, Louisiana (where 
more than 100 years later my grand- 
mother would be baptized), was 
deported to Cuba by his bishop for 
leading “seditious movements” pro- 


“Chains shall He break for the 
slave is our brother.” 


claiming the abolition of slavery and 
“liberté, égalité, fraternité” the motto 
of the French Revolution. 

On my family’s deed, the price 
for two human beings—chattel 
slaves—was about $1,000. 


“THE AVERAGE PRICE of a human 
being today,’ says researcher Kevin 
Bales, “is about $90.” That's the price 
averaged across the global mar- 
ket. In North America, slaves go for 
between $3,000 to $8,000. In India or 
Nepal, you can buy a human being 
for $5 to $10. 

But didn't slavery disappear after 
abolition? Isn't that what the Civil 
War was all about? 

Bales, author of Disposable 
People: New Slavery in the Global 
Economy, has a succinct response: 
“Thinking slavery ended with the 
Emancipation Proclamation is like 
thinking adultery stopped with the 
Ten Commandments.” 

However, Bales also wants to 
make clear that the 27 million peo- 
ple enslaved today represent the 
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Left, an 1863 photograph of “Peter,” enslaved in Louisiana, and right, a modern 
photo of an enslaved farm worker in Africa, both displaying whipping scars. 


smallest percentage of the global 
population ever to be in slavery. And 
the $40 billion generated by slavery 
into the global economy each year is 
the smallest proportion of the global 
economy ever represented by slave 
labor. 

Slavery is now illegal in every 
country in the world; it’s shifted 
from being universally accepted to 
universally condemned. But, as abo- 
litionist Wendell Phillips preached 
nearly 160 years ago, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 


ONE SLAVE ANYWHERE is an 
affront to human dignity, a moral 
outrage. But slavery, in its most per- 
nicious forms, has always been about 
profit. 

When, as is true today, the rich- 
est 10 percent own 85 percent of the 
world’s wealth and the poorest 50 
percent live off the crumbs of 1 per- 
cent of the total global wealth, you've 
created a market where slavery will 
thrive. 

Wherever he goes around the 
world, says Bales, the story is the 
same. Someone came to the village. 
They stood on the back of a truck 
shouting, “I’ve got jobs! 
Who needs a job?” The per- 
son was “suspicious,” but her 
kids were hungry. She tells 
Bales, “I had to do anything 
I could to earn some money.” 
So she climbed in the back 
of the truck. “They take [the w 


dangerous working conditions] for 
a little while,” says Bales, “but when 
they try to leave—bang!—the ham- 
mer comes down. They discover they 
are enslaved.” 

Economist Elizabeth Wheaton 
writes that within the next 10 years 
human trafficking is expected to sur- 
pass drug and arms trafficking. “As 
people become vulnerable to exploi- 
tation and businesses continually 
seek the lowest-cost labor sources,” 
Wheaton explains, “trafficking 
human beings generates profit and 
a market for human trafficking is 
created.” 

During the Pointe Coupee con- 
spiracy in 1795, a French school 
teacher and abolitionist named 
Joseph Bouyavel was accused of read- 
ing to slaves from The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. “Men are 
born and remain free and equal in 
rights,’ he told them. “These rights 
are liberty, property, security, and 
resistance to oppression.” 

What liberating word do we bring 
to slaves today? If our Christian good 
news doesnt free the captive, then it’s 
not the gospel of Jesus Christ. French 
poet Placide Cappeau put it this way, 
“Chains shall He break for the 
slave is our brother. And in 
His name all oppression shall 
cease.” m 


Rose Marie Berger, a Catholic 
peace activist and poet, is a 
Sojourners associate editor. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE B 


Embracing the Powers That Be 


GOD'S SAVING POWER is for all people across time and space. God wills us to believe in 
divine power, to call upon it, and to respond in faith when we perceive it at work around 
or within us. We get so lost in our own limited realities that we forget the reality of what is 
possible with God. We put human power above God, forgetting that God called all creation 
into being. Power begins and ends with God. And God cares about the details of God’s cre- 
ation, from the awe-inspiring placing of the stars in the universe to domestic care for ailing 
mothers-in-law. Continually God uses God’s power to draw us to fullness. 

We endure and continue in faith only because of God’s sustaining Spirit—yet we still 
have responsibilities. What do we do with the invitations to belief, discipline, commitment, 
perseverance, witness, and proclamation? How do we remain open to God’s transforming 
power, allowing our lives be a light that breaks through the darkness of fear, hunger, sick- 
ness, poverty, oppression, enslavement, and captivity? The first three Sundays this month 
steep us in the reality of God’s power and presence. We are reminded who God is, of what 


God is capable, and how we are called to follow. The month closes with the 
first Sunday of Lent. We know what the coming weeks will bring. The reality 
of Lent could not be endured without the reality of God’s power and pres- 
ence offered in these initial weeks. 


[ FEBRUARY 5 ] 


Enuma Okoro, of Durham, North Carolina, is the author of Reluctant Pilgrim 
and co-author of Common Prayer: A Liturgy for Ordinary Radicals. 


Wonder-Working Power 


Isaiah 40:21-31; Psalm 147:1-11, 20c; 1 Corinthians 9:16-23; Mark 1:29-39 


APPARENTLY, WE HAVE forgotten the cre- 
ative and ongoing power that God wields in 
the world. Not only is God powerful, but 
God chooses to use God’s power for human 
restoration. The author of Isaiah acknowl- 
edges that all of us grow weary, bone-weary 
even. But our circumstances are never a lim- 
itation for God (Isaiah 40:28-31). 

God is praiseworthy because God is God 
and works in history to nurture and heal the 
broken, to provide for all creation (Psalm 
147:1-9). God is more interested in our 
trust and dependence than in any natural 
strength and ability (Psalm 147:10-11). Yet 
so many of us struggle to believe in God’s 
real power in the world. Isaiah 40 beckons 
us to remember who God is, to reflect on 
God's work in the past, to believe and trust 
in God’s power and strength in the future, 
no matter how bad things get. It’s funny 
how we can continue to hope in political 
leaders to bring change on our behalf no 
matter how much they mess up and stum- 
ble. But trusting in the One who called all 
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things into being is so difficult for us. 

Mark’s gospel speaks to how God's heal- 
ing, redeeming, and forgiving power in Jesus 
goes from the domestic sphere out to the 
world. Do we believe in this healing power? 
Do we believe it is for all people, as Paul 
wrote? Do we acknowledge that the center 
of that power is the reconciling gospel mes- 
sage? Within that message of God’s 
love and redemption is the power to 
heal the suffering of humanity in a 
myriad of ways. It is interesting that 
Paul desires to be “all things to all 
people” for the sake of sharing that gospel 
message, not for the sake of meeting every 
perceived human need (1 Corinthians 9:16- 
23). Jesus did not meet every perceived need 
as the crowds pressed in on him. His mission 
was to spread the gospel of God’s power and 
love as far as possible (Mark 1:36-39). While 
all our needs are secondary to that essential 
core, Jesus was also training disciples to con- 
tinue the work of meeting human need after 
his ascension. 


BY ENUMA OKORO 


[ FEBRUARY 12 ] 


The Power of 
Proclamation 


2 Kings 5:1-14; Psalm 30; 
1 Corinthians 9:24-27; Mark 1:40-45 


THERE ARE SEVERAL themes at work 
in these texts. One is that human charac- 
ters play a pivotal role as they proclaim that 
power comes from God, not humans. There 
is a clear distinction between worldly power 
and divine power (2 Kings 5:7). Kings, and 
even prophets, have their abilities, but even 
these stem from God. The captive Israelite 
girl tells her captors of the prophet Elisha’s 
power, which comes from the God of Israel. 
Elisha can only cure Naaman because of the 
God of Israel. Jesus cures the lepers by power 
and authority from God. Paul and all follow- 
ers of Christ are empowered to live, preach, 
teach, and spread the gospel only by the 
grace and sustenance of the Holy Spirit. 
Another theme is that the genuine wit- 
ness in these narratives comes from those 
on society's margins—the captive girl, the 
healed leper, even Naaman’s servants. What 
could this suggest about the spaces where 
we listen for God’s activity? These characters 
believed in the healing power of God and in 
God’s desire to heal (Mark 1:40). How do 
we recognize, call on, and anticipate God’s 
power—and God's willingness to use such 
power to transform our own lives, both per- 
sonally and publicly? In a world full of crisis, 
who most needs to hear the psalmist’s praise 
of a God who does not leave us in our suffer- 
ing? God hears human distress and is capable 


God is God and works in history 
to nurture and heal the broken. 


of delivering us of our varied afflictions. 

A third theme is the responsibility God’s 
power places on those who follow God. To 
run the race in such a way that we may 
receive the prize (1 Corinthians 9:24-27) 
largely means to train ourselves in the disci- 
plines of the spiritual life. It is only by such 
disciplines that we might be able to pro- 
claim the good news to all people as God 
intends it—not just with words, but by how 
we physically enter into one another’s pain 
and suffering. 
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[ FEBRUARY 19 ] 


Passing the Baton 


2 Kings 2:1-12; Psalm 50:1-6; 
2 Corinthians 4:3-6; Mark 9:2-9 


IT IS FASCINATING that in a political 
culture like ours, where various leaders of 
questionable character are vying for our 
attention and trust, we rarely talk about 
how we groom and nurture future leaders. 
Unfortunately, it’s often the same in faith 
communities. Where are Christian leaders 
focusing on transferring spiritual wisdom 
and insight to the next generation? Who are 
the future prophets? Who are the present 
prophets, for that matter? These texts remind 
us of our ongoing need to be faithful stew- 
ards of our knowledge of God’s presence and 
power, as well as realizing that God effects 
power in those whom God calls to leader- 
ship. Yet preparing good and faithful leaders 
also means preparing them for the long haul, 
for when things get rough and discipline and 
commitment are required more than ever. 

God’s address in Psalm 50 is a beautiful 
and convicting word about divine agency and 
human responsibility. “Gather to me my faith- 
ful ones, who made a covenant with me by 
sacrifice” (verse 5). God is the primary and ini- 
tiating agent in history. God enters the world, 
speaks into the world, and expects creation to 
listen and respond with faithful worship and 
action. When Jesus takes the three disciples up 
the mountain to witness the transfiguration, 
he is grooming them for discipleship. He is 
exposing them to God's power and presence, 
and preparing them for the days to come. 
Jesus has yet to reach the cross. The time will 
come, after the resurrection, when the disci- 
ples will further reap the fruit of this training 
and bear witness to the light that has come 
into the world (Mark 9:9). Likewise, the way 
that we witness to our own encounters with 
God is part of proclaiming light in the dark- 
ness, pointing to Christ amidst false gods. We 
too need to remember that life with Christ is 
not all mountaintop experiences. How are we 
seeking to stay focused and committed when 
the going gets tough or when we are called 
to new roles of challenging leadership? Elisha 
asked his mentor Elijah for a double portion 
of Elijah’s spirit, perhaps because Elisha knew 
that the journey with and called by God was 
not easy (2 Kings 2:1-12). 


[ FEBRUARY 26 ] 


God's Promises 
Prevail 


Genesis 9:8-17; Psalm 25:1-10; 
1 Peter 3:18-22; Mark 1:9-15 


IT 1S THE first Sunday in Lent, the season of 
journeying with Jesus through the wilderness 
and contemplating the cost of discipleship. 
What better way to begin than by receiving 
the powerful words God offers to creation, in 
Genesis 9? God has made an everlasting cov- 
enant with creation that transcends time and 
space. Before we begin our Lenten journey, 
we are reminded that God is always present 
with us and that God’s promises will prevail. 
Jesus receives a similar word of affirmation 
and blessing before beginning his difficult 
ministry. God’s Spirit claims Jesus as God’s 
own (Mark 1:11). What could be more sus- 
taining than that, especially since Jesus 
believed that God was who God claimed to 
be? 

Yet, powerful as the words are, we all 
know that life’s journey is painful and, at 
times, deeply lonely. In the coming weeks, 
Jesus will learn more of this. The epistle of 
1 Peter is a word of grace to us who still 
walk the trials of life. First, we are joined to 
Christ in baptism. God claims us just as God 
claimed Jesus. Second, God in Christ knows 
personally of trial, suffering, and injustice. 
Third, read with Genesis and Mark’s gospel, 
the epistle mercifully reminds us that God 
has endured the worst of it on our behalf. 
We then can dwell on Psalm 25 with renewed 
vigor, hope, belief, trust, and dependence on 
God. Those who trust in and wait on God 
will not be put to shame. God is merciful 
and steadfast in love. As God keeps God’s 
covenantal promise, we are called to bear 
our own weight by seeking to know God’s 
ways, be led in truth and obedience, and live 
as though we trust that “all the paths of the 
Lord are steadfast love and faithfulness for 
those who keep his covenant and decrees” 
(Psalm 25:10). 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at www.sojo.net/ptw. 
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H‘rumphs 


BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Learning from Our Mistakes (...kidding) 


IT'S TIME ONCE again to make our 
New Year's resolutions, that annual 
act of self-delusion that we Americans 
are particularly good at. (We're also 
good at ending sentences with prepo- 
sitions, which there are a lot of.) 

My new approach this year is not 
to promise better behavior or new 
experiences, but to simply look back 
at the mistakes of last year and avoid 
repeating them. Instead of making 
grandiose promises that would be 
impossible to keep—such as sav- 


you want about the fiscal uncertain- 
ties of Amtrak, at least it keeps its 
trains out of office buildings—and 
then my award plaques started fall- 
ing off the walls. Not all of them, 
mind you, just the first-place awards. 
The honorable mentions remained 
conspicuously in place, silent but 
painful reminders to fleeing pass- 
ers-by of my past failures. 

Anyway, I fled down the stairs, 
dodging the elderly and infirm 
whom I felt had lived sufficiently 


For our New Year's resolutions, it's best to look backwards. 
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ing money or loving my neighbor as 
myself—I plan to focus like a laser 
on the stupid things that happened 
in the past 12 months and suggest a 
corrective. To wit: 

m Next time we have a major 
earthquake on the East Coast, do 
not run down the office stairs try- 
ing to escape. It turns out that stairs 
are constructed with a much lower 
weight tolerance than walls and 
floors, which may sway threateningly 
but won't spontaneously collapse 
like the tower of blocks my year-old 
granddaughter knocks down before 
I’ve finished stacking them. (It’s her 
taunting laugh afterward that annoys 
me the most.) 

This wonderful nugget of infor- 
mation I discovered about a week 
after the actual event, which started 
with the sound of a locomotive pass- 
ing underneath my office—say what 
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long and productive lives and didn't 
need me to interfere with the hand of 
fate, on account of I was ina hurry. I 
was also screaming, with a calm and 
manly authority. 

But it turns out, we were all 
wrong. We should have hud- 
dled beside our desks and waited 
it out (perhaps using the time to 
reflect on the mediocrity that led 
to our honorable mentions). Debris 
inspections after recent earthquakes 
have revealed that while desks and 
cars were often crushed, the area 
immediately adjacent to them was 
untouched. That area is called the 
“triangle of safety,” as has been well 
documented by photographers at the 
scene. The lesson here is clear: In the 
event of an earthquake, you want to 
be a photographer. 

= When running for president, 
it’s important not to challenge 


Einstein’s theory of relativity by 
collapsing faster than the speed of 
light. For example, as a political front 
runner who wants to reduce the size 
of government, you should memo- 
rize what departments you plan to 
cut. Better yet, narrow them down 
to just two, both of which start with 
the same letter as the name of, say, 
the family dog. This will help you get 
elected. On the other hand, if you’ve 
changed your mind and don’t want 
to be president, forgetting stuff on 
national television is an excellent way 
of showing that, on second thought, 
youd rather spend more time with 
your family. Saying “oops” is also a 
nice touch. 

= Reconsider your hasty mar- 
riage to a reality television star. 
Yes, no doubt youre deeply in love, 
and who wouldn't be, what with her 
beauty and celebrity and the fact 
you'd become part of the enviable 
life of a talentless parasite living on 
the social neediness of people whose 
own lives have deteriorated into 
such hopelessness that they choose 
to spend their brief moment on this 
earth living vicariously through peo- 
ple who are the human equivalents 
of deer ticks. I don't believe there is a 
hell, but if 'm wrong please oh please 
make all of the Kardashians spend at 
least a weekend there, on the clean- 
up crew. Grover Norquist can show 
them where the mops are kept. m 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Let your life shine. 


Social justice has been a core value all your life. Let your values continue to 
have an impact for years to come with an estate gift to Sojourners. 


Sojourners can help you find the type of gift that’s the perfect match, such as 
bequests or estate gifts that cost you nothing during your lifetime. And there 
are ways that your gift of assets can deliver immediate tax benefits. 


CREATE A LEGACY AT SOJOURNERS. 


Call us at 1-800-714-7474 and ask for donor relations, or send an email to 
donate@sojo.net. If you've already included Sojourners in your estate plans, 
let us know so that we can include you as a member of the Sojourners Stew- 
ardship Community! 


And we offer heartfelt thanks to all our Planned Gift contributors who have 
already blessed us with your visionary support. 


A N D F R E E a traumatic five-month ordeal of forced prostitution in Dubai. Confined in a 


small room during the day, every meal she was given to eat increased her 
debt to her captors. 


With the help of a psychologist at a shelter for trafficked survivors run by the United 
Methodist Committee on Relief (UMCOR) in Armenia, Alik got her life back. 


“| was surrounded by so much love from the UMCOR shelter staff, | learned 
to trust again,” she says. “Now, | have a loving husband and a young son.” 


(UMCOR 


United sve Committee On Relief WWW.UMCOR.ORG 
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* Not her real name 
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